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Editorial 





Maurice R. Ahrens 


A Look at Issues 


THE past decade has been a most 
significant era for junior high school edu- 
cation. During this period the junior 
high school has come into its own as an 
established organizational unit in our 
system of public education. The unprec- 
edented increase in enrollment above the 
elementary school level has created 
urgent needs for new buildings involving 
the expenditure of vast sums of money. 
This has forced administrators and 
boards of education to make decisions 
regarding the structural organization of 
the school system. Fortunately, in most 
communities decisions have been made 
to include the junior high school as an 
integral, respectable unit in the organiza- 
tional pattern. 

There are distinct reasons why the 
junior high school movement has become 
an established one. Studies in human de- 
velopment indicate that 12- 14-year-olds 
have unique problems and needs. The 
junior high school is now conceived as 
an essential organizational unit, free 
from traditional impacts, which can pro- 
vide a program designed to help these 
young people with their problems and 
needs. Furthermore, beyond the ele- 
mentary school there is need to expand 
and extend the program of general edu- 
cation, to provide for exploration and 
articulation and to realize other impor- 
tant functions familiar to those who are 
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conversant with junior high school edu- 
cation. 

As the status and significance of the 
junior high school program have become 
accepted and established, there have 
been and will continue to be attempts, 
both within and outside the profession, 
to “capture” the program for purposes 
which are often quite foreign to the func- 
tions upon which students of junior high 
school education have agreed. Move- 
ments are now afoot to ignore the unique 
needs and problems of the 12-14 year 
age group and to extend downward the 
senior high school program. This would 
essentially result in a six-year senior 
high school with many subjects taught 
in grades 7-9 which are now taught in 
grades 10-12. 


Function and Purpose 


The movement to make radical 
changes in the functions and purposes of 
the junior high school and in the focus 
of its program has raised many issues 
which must be solved in the very near 
future. 

The first of these issues has to do with 
the functions and purposes of the junior 
high school program. Students of junior 
high school education are generally 
agreed upon the objectives of the pro- 
gram. There is, however, much yet to be 
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accomplished in the implementation of 
these carefully determined purposes. 
Shall we dedicate our efforts to develop- 
ing a program based upon these broad 
} purposes, or shall we employ a hap- 
hazard approach yielding to whims, 
pressures and special interests rather 
than using a frame of reference based 
upon the real needs, interests and con- 
cerns of this age group, including the 


} impact of society upon them? 


A second crucial issue which must be 
faced realistically is the relationship be- 
tween general education and specializa- 
tion in the junior high school program. 
It has been customary in the past, when 


the seventh and eighth grades were a 


part of the elementary schools, for the 
instructional program to be wholly one 
of general education. There is evidence 
to indicate that some junior high schools 
are abandoning the general education 
focus in these grades and through highly 
elective programs moving toward spe- 
cialization. 

It is interesting to note that while this 
is actually happening in junior high 
schools, more and more colleges are in- 
stituting general education programs in 
the first two years, representing from 
one-half to three-fourths of the student’s 
program. Should the general education 
program be reduced in the junior high 
school to permit the beginning of spe- 
cialization? Is the optimum time to be- 
gin specialization during the junior high 

school period? What is important for 

impressionable preadolescents and early 
adolescents, expanded general education 
or a reduction of breadth for the sake 
| of developing depth in a particular learn- 
ing area? 
A third significant issue falls in the 
area of teacher education and certifica- 
tion. Although most teacher education 
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institutions have programs for elemen- 
tary and high school teachers, few have 
developed programs for teaching in 
junior high schools. Furthermore, while 
most states have separate certification 
for elementary teachers and teachers in 
grades 9-12, there are few states that 
recognize the need for the certification 
of junior high school teachers. Because 
of these two conditions, the junior high 
school has become a “no man’s land,” 
staffed with many teachers who do not 
understand children in this age group 
and who are not prepared to do an effec- 
tive job of teaching and achieving the 
purposes of the junior high school pro- 
gram. 

Shall we develop career teachers for 
junior high schools as we do for elemen- 
tary schools and high schools? Or shall 
we continue to make the junior high 
school a dumping ground for teachers 
who cannot obtain positions in senior 
high school or who are unsuccessful at 
the other levels? 

Only a few of the major issues in 
junior high school education have been 
mentioned here. These and other issues 
are discussed in the articles in this issue 
of Educational Leadership. There is an 
urgent need for careful consideration 
and study of the junior high school pro- 
gram. Through this issue of its journal, 
the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development is encouraging 
and lending assistance to all who are 
concerned about these issues and prob- 
lems. The future of the junior high school 
program rests largely in the leadership 
provided by the membership of the As- 
sociation. 

—Maurice R. Aurens, Professor of 
Education and Assistant Dean, School of 
Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 
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M. Dale Baughman 


Needed: A square deal 
for pupils of 


The Awkward Age 


PUPILS of the awkward age are those 
youth who stumble on the threshold of 
adolescence. They are in need of a 
“square deal” in our schools. 

In the first quarter of the 20th Century 
educators and parents alike were reason- 
ably pleased with the quality of educa- 
tion in grades one through six and in the 
later years of secondary education. They 
seriously questioned, however, the ef- 
fectiveness and appropriateness of edu- 
cation for early adolescents. Among the 
major factors in such skepticism were 
(a) an alarming number of drop-outs at 
about seventh grade level and (b) fre- 
quent vehement expressions by students 
revealing their disapproval of school. It 
was not unusual to find pupils who had 
always shown enthusiasm for formal 
learning suddenly becoming indifferent 
and even antagonistic toward education. 
As one might expect, studies of early 
school leavers almost without exception 
showed lack of interest to be a chief 
cause. 

Throughout the years because of in- 
adequate understanding and apprecia- 
tion of early adolescence, inappropriately 
trained teachers, and impotent teaching 
methods, the junior high school has been 
no less than the “tramp steamer of the 
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educational fleet.” If we are to provide 
educational justice for junior high school 
youth, it is imperative that we look at 
(a) those whom we teach, (b) what we 
teach, (c) how we teach, (d) the setting 
in which we teach, and (e) those who 
teach. 


Those Whom We Teach 


Studies of early adolescents show that 
the behavior pendulum swings in a far 
reaching arc from a satisfying maturity 
to surprising and oft dismaying immatu- 
rity. Girls vacillate from BB guns to bras- 
sieres and boys from popsicles to motor- 
cycles. Like a house on moving day they 
exhibit disarray and disorganization, but 
fortunately this is only a temporary pe- 
riod. The house is at last put in order 
just as are the lives of early adolescents. 
To many adults this period on the teeter- 
totter seems long and unbearable, but to 
most adolescents it must seem like an 
eternity of frustrations. 

Indeed, most early adolescents are 
awkward socially, physically and emo- 
tionally, although obviously not to the 
same degree in each sphere. Shoe sizes 
in a junior high school class may range 
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from 3 to 10, hat sizes from 6 to 7%, 
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heights from 4’7” to 6’2” and weights 
from 95 to 195. Too often the unaided 
eye fails to see similar ranges in interest, 
drive, ability, aptitude and aspiration. 

Physical growth rates are uneven and 
each individual has his own timetable. 
Even more complicating perhaps are dif- 
ferences between the sexes. Of course 
parents and teachers must know these 
physical growth characteristics of early 
adolescence—but this knowledge alone 
is insufficient. Pupils themselves desper- 
ately need such knowledge. 

Poor posture in rapidly growing young- 
sters more often than not is the result 
of a strong desire to be less different and 
those who would do justice do not ha- 
rangue on this matter. The guideline is, 
“if you don’t understand them, please 
don’t misunderstand them.” The rapidly 
growing youth frequently requires six 
meals a day! Just contemplate the mul- 
titude of mothers who proclaim, “No eat- 
ing between meals when I prepare three 
wholesome and nutritious meals every 
day!” 

In school life youth grow up singly, in 
twos and threes, in small groups, in large 
groups and in mass. At this age level— 
the junior high school years—we find the 
pupil’s social life to be chiefly in twos 
and threes which we call “chumming,” 
and in a relatively small group known as 
the “gang.” The former educational rela- 
tionship provides the sense of safety and 
security, a high priority need of early 
adolescents. Peer approval is gained from 
the latter small group relationship. John 
Carrington, Professor Emeritus of Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, [Ili- 
nois tells this story: “Recently, I was 
talking with a Bloomington man who 
told me how angry he often became with 
his early adolescent daughter. This time, 
it seems she had been hounding her 
father for a pair of buckskin sneakers to 
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wear to school. He finally broke down 
and bought the shoes but much to his 
chagrin he caught the girl in the back 
yard scouring mud into the shoes with a 
brush before they had been worn the 
first time.” Approval of peers is needed! 

Other desires of these young people 
include parent approval and opportuni- 
ties to be alone. The “early adolescent” 
wants very much to try his hand at some 
decision-making, but only with parental 
guidance in the background. At this de- 
velopmental stage he doesn’t want com- 
plete freedom, just parental blessing as 
he strives to control his own drives and 
behavior. Neither rigid supervision nor 
extreme neglect is effective as the strat- 
egy of parental and teacher guidance. 

Most 12- to 15-year-olds have strong 
emotions. Expression and restraint of 
such intense feelings create real prob- 
lems for the youngster as well as for 
those around him. Usually, the object is 
neither to stifle emotional expression nor 
to fan its embers. Reasonable emotional 
balance is the target. 

Full intellectual maturity commonly 
occurs by age 15. Curiosity, yes! Enthu- 
siasm, yes! Whether the experience of 
teaching such pupils is delight or drudg- 
ery depends pretty much upon the psy- 
chological organization of the teacher 
and his teaching approach. 


What We Teach 


Obviously, content must be adapted to 
the nature of the organism described 
earlier. If a balance of work, rest and 
play is indicated, let us not then insist 
on a preponderance of work, at least not 
for those who falter on such a regimen. 

An emphasis on general education in 
the junior high school as a sequence in 
an integrated program, kindergarten 
through grade twelve, is desirable. If 
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this goal is not attainable in a practical 
sense, then certainly we need to integrate 
the program of learning experiences in 
grades seven through nine. The word 
integration is used here in its broadest 
meaning—not mere integration of learn- 
ing experiences within the classroom, but 
also from grade to grade and from sub- 
ject to subject. Integration of personality, 
too, is implied. 

In the junior high school, pupils learn 
attitudes, ways of behaving, social skills, 
knowledge, habits and appreciations. 
They learn from what is taught, how 
it is taught, those who teach and from 
the setting in which instruction occurs. 
If we view the school as one of several 
social agencies organized, as a controlled 
and structured environment, to augment 
the child’s natural environment, cer- 
tainly we can see that the point of take- 
off is to be found in the life problems 
of learners, not necessarily in a chapter 
of a textbook. 


How We Teach 


Problems of learning are seldom, if 
ever, solved through organization. The 
teacher and his methods make the differ- 
ence! Earlier it was pointed out that the 
child learns something from the behavior 
of the teacher. For example, he may learn 
patience or the lack of it. He may acquire 
enthusiasm, apathy or inertia. Enthu- 
siasm and optimism are contagious to 
about the same degree as lethargy and 
pessimism. He who would teach junior 
high school youth must possess other 
unique qualities but suffice it to say that 





M. Dale Baughman is Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
and is Consultant, Junior High School As- 
sociation of Illinois and the Junior High 
School Principals Association of Illinois. 
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a worthy model for emulation is a vita] 
element in the enterprise to insure the 
“square deal.” One frustrated lad was 
heard to remark, “Two things in life I’ve 
had are ample—good advice and bad ex- 
ample.” Unfortunately, our youth do get 
good advice in ladles and good examples 
in teaspoons. 

The methods used by the teacher 
should grow out of his efforts to translate 
principles of learning into actual prac- 
tice. All too frequently, I fear, junior 
high school teachers are unmindful of 
what we know about learning and how it 
occurs. I would suggest that at least twice 
each school year some attention should 
be given through the in-service educa- 
tional program to learning theory and 
its implications. Learning and growing 
are personal but teachers can aid the 
process with assiduous application of 
methods which nourish the organism. 

Among the methods which appear to 
acknowledge best the nature of young 
adolescents are pupil participation in 
planning, use of resource and experience 
units, use of community resources, the 
problems approach, and small group ac- 
tivities. Judicious use of the above meth- 
ods and techniques requires considerable 
planning on the part of the teacher; con- 
sequently, there are many who cling to 
the assign-question-recite pattern of in- 
struction. 

Ministering to the unique needs of in- 
dividual early adolescents is one of the 
real challenges to the junior high school. 
For some the path to adolescence and 
adulthood is relatively smooth and di- 
rect; for others it is bumpy and torturous. 
Dick may be a problem child but he 
likely isn’t totally responsible for the 
label. When Dick has a problem, which 
is perhaps a more accurate statement of 
the situation, the triad of home-school- 
community has a problem—that of help- 
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ing Dick solve his problem, because it 
grew by the nurture of environmental 
conditions. 


The Setting in Which We Teach 


The quality of instruction is more im- 
portant than the type of organization, still 
the latter deserves consideration as one 
studies the setting for the teaching-learn- 
ing process. With few exceptions educa- 
tors today agree that some form of junior 
high school organization is superior to 
the traditional 8-4 plan. In the absence 
of experimental evidence, principals’, 
teachers’ and pupils’ judgments have to 
be relied upon to identify the most desir- 
able grade organization. The 6-3-3 pat- 
tern appears to have the edge in educa- 
tional soundness in spite of the fact that 
the 6-6 division is rapidly gaining in 
popularity, especially in small cities and 
towns. Popular opinion would limit the 
junior high school enrollment to not less 
than 300 and not more than 900. The six- 
period and the seven-period day are 
most common. 

We are now hearing cries of “toughen 
up” and “beef up” as teachers feel pres- 
sure to urge, prod, cajole and drive their 
pupils. Let us not, however, buy our 
results at too high a price; let us take 
care not to crowd out the bluegrass of 
creativity and individual dignity with the 
crabgrass of conformity and the single 
standard. It takes time for a boy or girl 
to grow! The “square deal” includes ac- 
tivities for these youths on the threshold 
of adolescence. We're not quite ready to 
trade in the choir robe for a Roman toga. 

Most people with a stake in junior 
high school education agree that the 
major purpose of the school building is 
to house and implement the instructional 
program. It is readily obvious, however, 
that such close agreement does not exist 
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on the part of parents, educators and 
non-parents when one goes beyond the 
fundamental axiom expressed in the pre- 
ceding sentence. Educators, for example, 
are apt to emphasize instructional ade- 
quacy, parents demand safety and 
healthful conditions, and taxpayers in- 
sist on economy. 

Few there are who question the wide 
range of criteria by which facilities are 
judged, and seldom do we expect the 
architect to observe in all of its implica- 
tions each principle of construction and 
design. Nevertheless, design principles 
such as the following! are generally 
agreed upon: 

safety 

health 

instructional adequacy 
economy 

flexibility 

expansibility 
aesthetics. 


Over the years the junior high school 
housing story has been a sad one. Typi- 
cally, new junior high school physical 
plants have been patterned after senior 
high schools. The literature is nearly de- 
void of recommendations and research 
evidence relative to the most appropriate 
building facilities for accommodating an 
educational program for young adoles- 
cents. 

The time is past due for investigation 
into more detailed design and construc- 
tion techniques for building the school 
homes for our pupils of the awkward 
age. Room sizes and shapes may need 
different planning; certainly such areas 
as shops, arts and crafts rooms, home 
economics laboratories, general science 
rooms, and general music rooms require 
planning of a different kind than for 

* Educational Specifications for Junior High 


Schools, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 
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senior high schools. Counseling and con- 
ference rooms seating 8 to 15 people are 
popular in many schools. Usually, they 
are found between large rooms of 1100 


plus square feet where “block-time” 


classes are held. 


Those Who Teach 


In general, state certification require- 
ments allow a teacher prepared and au- 
thorized to teach one or more subjects in 
high school to teach those same subjects 
in any grade of the junior high school. 
In most states teachers trained for the 
elementary grades may teach in grades 
seven and eight and sometimes in grade 
nine. Such teachers are not required to 
gain a better understanding of the early 
adolescent or of the history, purposes and 
functions of the junior high school. In- 
deed, the same requirement for senior 
high school teaching, subject matter spe- 
cialty, is the criterion in use for employ- 
ment in the junior high school. 

Is the competency to teach a general 
competency? There is room for discus- 
sion but even if it is, we seldom expect 
the primary teacher to perform equally 
well as a teacher in the high school; 
neither do we assign the high school 
teacher to the primary grades and then 
demand effective results. The junior high 
school which is a unit in the vertical lad- 
der desperately needs junior high school 
teachers, and just as desperately it needs 
to rid itself of those transitional teachers 
who are on the elevator “up” or the 
toboggan “down.” 

One hopeful sign is the present in- 
clination on the part of state departments 
of education to study the possibilities of 
special certification for junior high school 
teachers. Another is the tendency for 
more and more teacher education insti- 
tutions to give serious thought to a some- 
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what different pattern of preparatory ex- 
periences for future junior high schoo! 
teachers. Experienced junior high school 
teachers and junior high school prin- 
cipals tend to agree on certain elements 
of the professional educational require- 
ments for junior high school teachers. 
These elements are: diagnosis and treat- 
ment of reading problems; guidance; 
psychology of early adolescence; meth- 
ods of teaching in the junior high school; 
history, philosophy and functions of 
junior high school education; and _ stu- 
dent teaching in the junior high school. 

Critics of the junior high school idea. 
both those in higher education and those 
on the firing line, have long harped on 
the failure of the junior high school to 
provide effective articulation between 
the elementary school and the secondary 
school. They claim, and rightly so, that a 
need for better articulation was one of 
the prime reasons for the birth of the 
junior high school idea. Strangely 
enough, these same critics have neglected 
to aid the worthy cause of selecting, pre- 
paring and improving teachers for those 
pupils in transition from childhood to 
adulthood. 

An old Talmudic legend tells of a 
heathen who once approached Hillel— 
that ancient and well known rabbi—and 
said to him, “I will convert to Judaism if 
you will tell me what it is about while | 
stand on one foot.” Hillel in all his clever- 
ness, replied, “The whole of Judaism is 
that thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

I claim not the cleverness of Hillel 
but if I were asked to tell what the junior 
high school idea is about while my skep- 
tic interrogator stood on one foot, I 
would say simply, “The whole of the 
junior high school idea is that it attempts 
to give a square deal to pupils of the 
awkward age.” 
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John H. Lounsbury 


How the Junior High School 


Came To Be 


Success has marked 
the brief history 
of the junior high school. 


WHEN Indianola Junior High School 
of Columbus, Ohio, opened in Septem- 
ber of 1909, it was the first school to be 
specifically called a junior high school. 
Now, 51 years later, there are 5000 
schools labeled junior high schools. An- 
other 3000 are called senior high schools. 
Today, less than 6000 schools remain as 
traditional four-year high schools in 8-4 
systems. The reorganized secondary 
schools, that is those that deviate from a 
four-year high school following an eight- 
year elementary school, now make up 76 
percent of the 24,000 secondary schools 
and enroll 82 percent of the eleven mil- 
lion secondary pupils.' 

The movement to reorganize secondary 
education has certainly come a long way 
since Charles W. Eliot first suggested the 
possibility of reorganization in 1888. 
Between that date and 1909-1910, the 
reorganization movement was confined 
primarily to the talking stage. Then the 
appearance of a number of new inter- 
mediate institutions moved reorganiza- 

‘The figures given are 1959 estimates based 
on preliminary data as reported by the United 


States Office of Education in the May 1960 issue 
of School Life, p. 10-12. 
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tion into the experimental stage. During 
the 1920's the junior high school and its 
partners in the reorganization movement 
were rapidly growing educational in- 
novations. In the 1930's the junior high 
school, the senior high school, and the 
combination junior-senior high school 
became accepted members of the Ameri- 
can school family. By the close of the 
1950’s the separate junior high school, 
followed by the separate senior high 
school, had become the predominant 
pattern of secondary school organization 
in the United States. Together these insti- 
tutions enrolled 50 percent of the sec- 
ondary school population. 

The movement centering around the 
junior high school, though already quite 
successful, is still a relatively young 
movement. Yet the span of this inter- 
mediate institution’s existence is long 
enough so that the history of the junior 
high school movement can be viewed 
with reasonable objectivity. And it is ap- 
propriate to give some attention to the 
institution’s historical development, for 
our understanding of the present and our 
vision for the future are incomplete with- 
out a knowledge of how and why the 
junior high school came to be. 





John H. Lounsbury is Chairman, Division of 
Teacher Education, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 
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Multiple Causes 


As might be expected, a number of 
causes underlie the development and 
expansion of the junior high school 
movement. Things are seldom as simple 
as they seem at first glance. The glib 
quick answer of a pseudo-expert satisfies 
only those who know less. A scholar 
sees deeper, notes interrelationships, and 
only hesitantly draws conclusions. With 
reservation then, the factors which have 
helped to bring about the tremendous 
growth of the American junior high 
school can be considered. 

“What is the present after all, but a 
growth out of the past?” asked Walt 
Whitman. His question with its built-in 
answer was well stated, for institutions 
and major events never spring up in- 
dependent of time and place. They 
evolve from and are shaped by the on- 
going society. The junior high school is 
a prime example, for it truly grew out 
of the times and has continued to shift 
with the times. The whole history of the 
junior high school movement is closely 
paralleled to the social, economic and 
political developments of the half-cen- 
tury which encompasses its life. The 
reader may be expecting some more 
spectacular statements regarding how the 
junior high came to be, but that is really 
the essence of it. The junior high school 
was initiated, developed and grew be- 
cause a variety of factors, all of which 
related to the times, and existing educa- 
tional theory and practice, supported it 
in one way or another. 

The junior high school did not grow 
simply because college presidents in the 
1890’s wanted secondary schools to speed 
up and improve college preparation. Nor 
did the junior high school develop be- 
cause several national committees issued 
influential reports which supporied re- 
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organization proposals in the period 
1892 to 1918. The junior high school did 
not grow because educators were seek- 
ing a solution to the appallingly high rate 
of drop-outs and retardation as revealed 
by the pioneer studies of Ayers, Strayer 
and Thorndike. The junior higit school 
did not come about simply because many 
educators were levying criticisms on the 
existing system with its all-too-evident 
ills and shortcomings. Nor did the junior 
high school start because psychologists, 
like G. Stanley Hall, supported special 
institutions as being better able to cope 
with the “new beings” early adolescents 
were thought to be. 

The junior high school did not grow 
because educators aspired to put into 
practice more completely new under- 
standings of individual differences which 
the psychologists were clarifying through 
their research in the 1910's. The junior 
high school did not grow simply because 
it afforded an outlet for the strong reac- 
tion against traditional education led by 
noted educational philosophers. The 
junior high school was not caused by 
the fact that the growing masses of im- 
migrants and urban dwellers required 
a more extensive type of citizenship 
education. The junior high school was 
not created because the many who never 
reached the later years of high school 
needed vocational training. The junior 
high school did not come to its current 
position because it was a good solution 
to the school building shortage caused 
by World War I and again by World 
War II. 

No, the junior high school did not de- 
velop, grow, and achieve its present 
status because of any one of the enumer- 
ated factors; rather, it grew because of 
all of them. The credit for the junior 
high school cannot be given to Eliot, 
Thorndike, Hall, or any other individual. 
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Nor can the growth of the junior high 
school be written off simply because re- 
organization provided administrators 
with an expediency solution to the 
schoolhouse shortage problem. Many 
were the individuals who contributed to 
the development of the junior high school 
and many were the conditions which 
supported its growth. It was the inter- 
action of the many conditions and factors 
which caused the successful growth of 
the movement. 

In some instances, even the champions 
of the junior high school movement came 
from different philosophical camps. Col- 
lege men advocated reorganization for 
economy of time. Public school leaders 
were concerned over better meeting 
immediate needs and saw the junior 
high school as a means of doing this. 
Board of education members may have 
seen reorganization as an economy move, 
while teachers may have supported re- 
organization because it would bring 
about new and improved special facili- 
ties such as science laboratories. 

A dominant factor, however, has un- 
dergirded the successful development of 
the junior high school movement over 
the long haul. This has been the desire 
of educators to provide an appropriate 
educational program for early adoles- 
cents. Such a desire was both an original 
impetus and a continuing concern. While 
certainly not denying the assistance of 
other factors in the development of junior 
high school education, we may note that 
the support of some of these factors has 
not been sustained. For instance, the 
original reason for reorganization, econ- 
omy of time, was the movement’s first 
fatality. The drop-out problem which 
motivated many early efforts to reor- 
ganize has largely been resolved at the 
junior high school level. The assistance 
which the junior high school received 
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from the guidance movement is now 
given to other schools as well. But the 
attempt to provide an effective educa- 
tional program based on the nature of 
young adolescents remains as the basic 
theme song of the junior high school 
movement. 


Chronological Coincidences 


“Nine-tenths of wisdom,” said Teddy 
Roosevelt, “is being wise in time.” And 
while we cannot credit an institution, 
such as the junior high school, with 
wisdom, this statement may point up an 
important reason for the successful de- 
velopment of the American junior high 
school. Accidentally, coincidentally, and 
in some cases by design, the junior high 
school seems to have been wise in time. 
Its growth seems to have been assisted 
by many chronological coincidences. 
The way a variety of developments 
worked together to the advantage of the 
reorganization movement is at least a 
partial explanation for the notable suc- 
cess which the movement has enjoyed. 

What if G. Stanley Hall had published 
his volumes on adolescence in 1925 in- 
stead of 1905? What if the school build- 
ing shortage caused by World War I 
had come before the series of committee 
reports dealing with reorganization 
rather than after? What if the drop-out 
studies had been made in the 1880's 
rather than in 1907-1911? What if the 
movement to chart individual differences 
had come about before any mention of 
reorganization had been made? A num- 
ber of similar questions might be posed, 
and probably would be equally difficult 
to answer with confidence. They are, 
perhaps, purely academic, yet they serve 
to point up how important the chron- 
ological convergence of numerous fac- 

(Continued on page 198) 
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Victor B. Lawhead 


A Block of Time— 


for General Education 


The best grounding in all formal schooling 
at all levels, both for special tasks and for 
general responsibilities, is a broad education 
in which the social, biological and physical 
sciences, mathematics, the humanities and 
the arts are learned in concert and in their 
relationships.’ 

THE significance of reorganizing in- 
struction into more meaningful units and 
the necessity for blocking instructional 
time for effective use of direct, firsthand 
experience have been the concerns of 
thoughtful educators for many years. 
Early in this century, the introduction 
of half-day programs for vocational edu- 
cation, double periods for laboratory 
courses, and unlimited time after classes 
for extracurricular activities reflected the 
necessity for flexible scheduling to make 
learning more meaningful. On the con- 
temporary scene fresh approaches in the 
form of educational television, the 
Trump proposals, independent study, 
and others have challenged time-honored 
concepts of the orderly 50-minute sched- 
ule and the neatly packaged bodies of 


‘The Fund for Adult Education. Education 
for Public Responsibility. 
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Integration of learning 

is fostered 

in a block of time 

longer than the usual period. 


subject matter apportioned to the schoo! 
day. 

An additional development of the past 
three decades to challenge further the 
efficacy of the fragmented daily program 
has been the steady growth of core pro- 
grams in general education. Such pro- 
grams have been characterized by an 
integration of learning within a longer 
block of time than the usual class period. 
A 1958 report from the United States 
Office of Education * indicated that ap- 
proximately one-third of the separately 
organized junior high schools in this 
country now provide an extended block 
of time for general education. 

Despite these encouraging develop- 
ments toward unifying learning in gen- 
eral education, one may discern a number 
of current efforts to direct the cur- 
riculum of the junior high school toward 
more atomistic and fragmented patterns 
of organization. Although Dr. Conant 


* Grace Wright. Block-Time Classes and the 
Core Program in the Junior High School. Bulle- 
tin No. 6, 1958. Washington, D. C.: U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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recommends a block-of-time in Grades 
Seven and Eight in which a student's 
classes in English and social studies 
would be staffed by the same teacher, 
his curricular recommendations imply 
rigid departmentalization. Educational 
television, which has a potential for pro- 
gramming viewing experiences of an in- 
terdisciplinary scope, has not capitalized 
on this possibility to any great extent. If 
the tentative schedule of courses pro- 
posed by the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction * is indica- 
tive of patterns in this field, further 
departmentalization of instruction may 
be fostered by this medium not only in 
the junior high school but in the elemen- 
tary school as well. Curriculum innova- 
tions in the areas of mathematics and 
science during the post-sputnik era have 
reflected an emphasis on early specializa- 
tion, a condition that complicates further 
the task of offering a broad general edu- 
cation. In the light of these develop- 
ments, it seems useful to look again at 
the nature and scope of core programs 
organized around the values, skills and 
knowledge required for common citizen- 
ship and to restate the case for such a 
program in the junior high school. 
What is the core program and what 
advantages does it offer for the improve- 
ment of general education for early 
adolescents? The term “core” refers to 
that part of the curriculum which utilizes 
two periods or more for education that 
meets common or universal needs of 
students in modern society. Thus, two 
distinguishing characteristics are noted. 
First, the core is concerned with general 
or liberal education in contrast to special 
or technical education, which is also nec- 
essary but organized for the variety and 
* Midwest Program on Airborne Television In- 


struction. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1960. p. 12-13. 
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differences in talents and _ interests. 
Second, instead of short, separate periods 
for isolated subjects, the core embraces 
a larger block of time for a unified or- 
ganization of experiences which cut 
across the major disciplines. These com- 
prehensive and integrating characteris- 
tics foster conditions which lead in prac- 
tice to other discernible values of a core 
program. Of these, the following three 
have special significance for improving 
secondary education on the junior high 
school level. 


Case for an Integrating Program 


The core program encourages stu- 
dents to establish relationships between 
and among fields of knowledge. 

Effective core programs have a 
planned content of problem areas. From 
these areas instructional units are de- 
veloped that help students pull together 
knowledge from several disciplines in 
solving the problems of common citizen- 
ship. That modern systems of communi- 
cation make possible the application of 
knowledge from many disparate fields 
to the common problems of living has 
been demonstrated by the scientists. In 
building a basic education for adoles- 
cents, we can recognize with them that, 
. the very survival of our society 
itself may depend upon our ability to 
reaffirm in the most concrete and specific 
ways the unity of all human knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical.” 4 

In dealing recently with the sequential 
and lateral relationships discernible in 
an effectively organized curriculum, 
Tyler wrote: 

From the standpoint of the achievement 
of continuity and sequence, the discrete 
subjects, the discrete courses for each semes- 


‘J. H. Shera. “Knowledge Goes Berserk.” The 
Saturday Review 39: 69, December 1, 1956. 
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ter or year, and the discrete lessons, all 
impose difficulties that make vertical organ- 
ization less likely to occur. There are too 
many boundary lines from one structure to 
another to assure of easy transition. Vertical 
organization is facilitated when the courses 
are organized over a period of years in 
larger units and in larger general frame- 
work.* 

In ;making a case for establishing 
lateral relationships he continues: 


. . to achieve integration is difficult if 
the organizing structure is composed of 
many specific pieces, since the tendency 
is to arrange the elements of each piece 
into some more unified form but to work 
out the relationship of each of these pieces 
to each other becomes more difficult as 
more pieces are involved. Thus, fifteen or 
sixteen specific subjects in the elementary 
school present more hazards to the achieve- 
ment of integration than an organization 
which has four or five broad fields like the 
language arts, the social studies, health and 
physical education, and the like. A core 
curriculum involves even less difficulty in 
achieving integration so far as the inter- 
position of boundaries between subjects is 
concerned.” 

The core program facilitates guidance 
and counseling of students. 


Since the core program takes its name 
from the fact that it represents the heart 
of general education, we should not 
overlook its secondary responsibility for 
nurturing specialized interests and 
abilities up to a point short of technical 
competence. This additional responsi- 

®Ralph Tyler. “Curriculum Organization.” 
The Integration of Educational Experiences. 
57th Yearbook, National Society for the Study 


of Education. Chicago: the Society, University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. p. 123. 


* Thid. 
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bility of general education defines 
further the guidance role of the core 
teacher. In placing primary emphasis on 
common learnings we sometimes over- 
look the additional task of general educa- 
tion of fostering unique interests and 
talents of pupils. The problem here is 
not one of meeting fully such needs but 
of bringing them into clearer perspective 
so that the student can choose wisely his 
experiences in the elective or special in- 
terest offerings. To assist him in this 
process is to provide him one of the most 
significant of guidance services—whether 
such service is called “counseling” or just 
good teaching. 

The longer block of time that char- 
acterizes the core program has several 
implications for effective guidance of 
students. In contrast to other teachers on 
a staff the core teacher is likely to spend 
more time with a given group of pupils 
and hence should be in a better position 
to know them as individuals. Further- 
more, sound testing procedures support 
the practice of having tests administered 
by persons who are close to the students 
and who probably will be in a better 
position to interpret results. 


The content of the core is problem cen- 
tered and hence more conducive to per- 
sonal and social guidance. The core 
program with a planned structure of 
problem areas increases the possibility 
that the real life concerns of the students 
will be given attention in the classroom. 
An examination of proposed problem 
areas similar to those listed by Lurry and 
Alberty ’ reveals that all such areas offer 
opportunities for students to relate indi- 
vidual problems to those being studied in 
a wider context. Some areas, however, 
are more provocative than others. Con- 


7Elsie Alberty and Lucille Lurry. Developing 
a High School Core Program. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. p. 60-89. 
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sider for example, the learning units that 
might fall under the broad areas of Self 
Understanding or of Employment and 
Vocation. 


The core program connects the cur- 
riculum content more directly to the 
needs of students and demands of society. 


A flexible content of problem areas 
enables the school staff to relate curricu- 
lum content more directly to student 
needs and to societal demands than is 
possible in the subject-centered program. 
Courses for students in separate disci- 
plines often promote ground-covering 
attempts at teaching. Such attempts may 
have little direct bearing on the real 
problems of personal development or on 
the needs of the society that supports 
education. : 

In recent years curriculum design for 
the schools has drawn from two general 
sources its concept of the learner's needs 
—studies of individual development and 
of the social milieu in which children 
mature. The former source, having as one 
of its antecedents the emphasis on the 
“unfolding process” of Rousseau’s natu- 
ralism, has encouraged a curriculum de- 
void of any discernible structure. The 
second source, orienting the curriculum 
primarily to societal demands, has been 
largely responsible for incorporating the 
logically organized bodies of subject 
matter into basic curriculum structure. 
Lyman Bryson, formerly with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company's “Invitation 
to Learning” series, reflected this social 
emphasis when he wrote: 

The first task of every teacher is to ar- 
range, out of superior knowledge and train- 
ing and years, those experiences for the 
students which will bring out in them the 
qualities society has need of. The young 
learn by their own experiences—as the old 
do also. The difference is that the experi- 
ences out of which the adult finds and 
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creates and criticizes the principles of his 
living may be accidental; those of the child 
are arranged by the teacher, who is deputy 
of the culture.® 

The core program of general educa- 
tion reconciles these divergent tenden- 
cies by organizing for instruction sig- 
nificant problem areas around which 
student needs seem to cluster. Em- 
phasis is placed on the personal-social 
nature of adolescent needs and the quali- 
ties of interaction in human experience. 
Viewed in this light, a concept of youth 
needs implies study of the adolescent 
behavior at various maturity levels and 
also an examination of the whole en- 
vironmental pattern in which people 
operate. Study of the adolescent in his 
culture reveals needs that reflect the 
regularities and uniformities of the cul- 
tural pattern, but also deviations and 
variations of the individual. A core pro- 
gram with a flexibly planned block of 
time enables a staff to develop a general 
curriculum based on common needs in 
such areas as communication, value 
clarification, family life, intercultural re- 
lations, consumer problems and others 
of educational significance. 


The core offers additional opportuni- 
ties for improving instruction. 

In addition to the foregoing values 
other obvious advantages of such a pro- 
gram, which call for less analysis, should 
be cited. For example, the core makes 
classroom practice consistent with sound 
learning principles by encouraging gen- 
uine problem solving. With curriculum 
content rooted in the persistent prob- 
lems of living such as communication, 
family life, vocational planning, value 
clarification, community understanding, 
and others, the learning experience can 
reflect the important roles of interest, 


® Lyman Bryson. The Drive Toward Reason. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. p. 38. 
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involvement and meaning in the educa- 
tive process. 

The core, with its extended block of 
time, provides the teacher with a cur- 
riculum organization which fosters the 
use of community resources in teaching. 
Direct firsthand experiences in the com- 
munity with industrial, social and cul- 
tural agencies can be planned and devel- 
oped without encroaching on time sched- 
uled for other studies. 

Furthermore, such a program in the 
junior high school provides a_ better 
transition for the pupil in the shift from 
the self-contained classroom of the ele- 
mentary school to the departmentalized 
program of the senior high school. A 
junior high school having a core pro- 
gram offers students an experience which 
contains elements of both the elementary 
and secondary program. Such an arrange- 
ment assures a continuing of emphasis 
from one level to the next and helps the 
student make the shift with a minimum 
of distracting adjustments. 

An additional advantage is gained by 
reducing the amount of pupil-accounting 
by the teacher. In a time of bulging class 
enrollments, the core offers the possibility 
of reducing materially the “student load” 


educational program in this setting. 
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of the teacher. In contrast to having six 
separate classes with an aggregate of 150- 
180 pupils, the teacher with two core sec- 
tions has about one-third the number of 
pupils with whom he may become 
closely acquainted for effective teaching 
and guidance. 

Finally, the flexibility of organization 
offers increased possibilities for curricu- 
lum revision and improvement. Curricu- 
lum modification and improvement are 
more readily achieved in the flexible 
structure of the core since here it is not 
necessary to eliminate, add or rearrange 
specific courses each time a change 
seems desirable. Representing a _ reor- 
ganization of general education along a 
design that would eliminate the necessity 
for adding new courses constantly, the 
core offers the possibility for continuous 
appraisal with changes in emphasis be- 
ing made as needed. 

With education at all levels decrying 
the rigidity of curriculum structure based 
on narrow specialization, it seems most 
crucial in the junior high school to con- 
sider a program which asserts the unity 
of human knowledge but recognizes the 
need to extend individual talents toward 
diverse competencies. 
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James C. Stoltenberg 


Team Teaching in 
Junior High School 


An experiment in 
team teaching 
seems to offer promise. 


THE Wisconsin Improvement Program 
of the University of Wisconsin was or- 
ganized under the direction of John Guy 
Fowlkes. The Program was concerned 
with teacher education and curriculum 
experimentation in local school systems. 
It also served as the impetus to the team 
teaching experiment at Franklin Junior 
High School in Racine. 

Two staff members, Romayne Seidel 
and the writer of this article, attended 
the four-week conference in which the 
experiment was designed and later ini- 
tiated at the local level. 

The experimentation involved two 
teaching teams with three teachers on 
each team. The seventh grade team was 
assigned to six sections of students under 
the unified or block program of organ- 
ization. Under this plan the three teach- 
ers were assigned separate unified period 
(English and Social Studies ) classes, all 
meeting at the same periods. For ex- 
ample, the unified period teacher is 
assigned to two class sections under the 
normal plan or organization; one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. Thus 
it was quite easy to implement the team 
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teaching experiment by assigning the 
three teachers to two groups of 90 stu- 
dents. We provided a room that would 
seat three sections or approximately 90 
students. This room, in addition to their 
respective classrooms, was a minimum 
requirement. 

This same plan of organization was 
necessary for the three member eighth 
grade team. The use of the large room, 
however, was shared by both teams for 
large group instruction. In addition to 
the room, we supplied the teams with 
a tape recorder, overhead projector, and 
flip chart standards for the teaching proc- 
ess. An added service to teachers was 
approved by employing an instructional 
secretary to serve the two teams. The 
secretary's responsibility was to do all 
clerical work in order that staff members 
might have added time for preparation 
and planning. These items of facility and 
service are considered of utmost necessity 
in the program. 


A Team Approach 


The students then, receive the services 
and instruction from three teachers in 
the unified English-Social Studies pro- 
gram. The teachers plan together what 
is to be taught each week throughout the 
year from a general curriculum outline; 
why it is to be taught; by whom and 
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how it is to be taught; how it is to be 
brought to the minds of the students 
clearly and effectively; whether it is to 
be large group, small group or varied 
instruction. They also plan the follow-up 
work that is necessary for all the students 
and determine whether grouping will be 
involved for certain students or sections 
of students throughout the week and 
why. In the eighth grade, one staff mem- 
ber has been assigned responsibility as 
team leader. This person serves as chair- 
man in all planning sessions, seeing that 
plans are carried out and that everything 
that enhances the teaching-learning proc- 
ess is provided for and used. This leader- 
ship role has been rotated in the seventh 
grade periodically for experimental pur- 
poses. 

As a result of our work this past year, 
a number of observations and outcomes 
can be projected. In starting the experi- 
ment a number of searching questions 
were asked. Is it possible to improve in- 
struction using a team of teachers? If 
so, in what respects? If not, why not? 
Can we meet a number of comparable 
and measurable objectives more effec- 
tively with team teaching? What pattern 
of organization is best for instruction of 
junior high youth? Is there a better way 
to organize a school for instructional 
purposes? Do teachers have strengths 
and weaknesses that we can concern 
ourselves with more effectively? Can 
three staff members plan better than 
individual teachers? Is the cooperative 
plan better? Are the individual student 
achievements greater through the use of 
this method? Is grouping done more 
effectively? In other words, is this method 
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a new and more effective approach to 
education of the junior high school stu- 
dent? 

Some of the observations made at 
present are quite significant. The stu- 
dents tell us frankly that they prefer 
team teaching to conventional teaching. 
They state that some teachers can teach 
certain skills and understanding better 
than others. They like to gain the insights 
and beliefs and contributions of all their 
teachers; they sense the effective plan- 
ning and follow-up that are evident; they 
like to be grouped for certain purposes 
but still be members of their basic class 
group. They like large group and small 
group instruction; they like being taught 
in the large group because all students 
should be exposed to facts and skills to 
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a common degree, but when they return | 


to their group or classroom their in- 
dividuality and their special abilities can 
be put to work through varied and spe- 
cial assignments. 

The teachers state that team teaching 
represents a workable compromise be- 
tween the self-contained classroom situ- 
ation and the subject centered period. 
It is a good solution to the homogeneous 
and heterogeneous grouping problem. 
Flexibility of grouping is one of the most 
positive aspects of the team approach. 
Such grouping can be done at the dis- 
cretion of the team without processing 
or waste of time through office pro- 
cedures. Student groups may vary for 
certain purposes. There is advantage in 
uniformity of presentation and motiva- 
tion. There is value in teacher planning 
and preparation through sharing of abili- 
ties and ideas. The plan of instruction is 
well thought through and is of common 
knowledge to all members of the team. 

Team teaching has allowed members 
to teach that which they feel they are 
best suited to teach. Teachers have felt 
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a superior sense of achievement and 
satisfaction in this experiment that they 
| have missed in regular teaching. It has 
allowed each teacher to teach on a dif- 
ferent basis and insured the best instruc- 
tion available through uniformity of con- 
| sideration and a chance to expand the 

original lesson along lines of personal 
| capabilities. It has made the use of re- 
/ source people more realistic by large 
| group presentations. 
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A Common Period 


One great necessity is a common plan- 
ning period for each team. Our present 
schedule allows each team to meet daily 
on school time for one period. In addi- 
tion to this they share an additional pe- 
riod for student and parent conferences. 
Thus each team teacher in the Racine 
junior high schools is assigned four teach- 
ing periods, one conference period and 

_ one preparation period. 

In organizing this experiment the 
teachers were approached by the writer 
of this article prior to the opening of 
school. He presented the idea, which 
was then placed on a voluntary basis for 
i) the teachers. All six teachers accepted 
i the idea. They then proceeded in the 
| following three weeks to plan system- 
| atically the implementation of the experi- 
| ment. 

_ Harris Russell, Director of Instruc- 
tional Services, and John Maxwell, Lan- 
| guage Arts Consultant for the Racine 
| Public Schools, have worked closely with 

_the experiment. Some of the outcomes 
that have been observed by our joint 
team and resource staff have been: the 
potential of teaching to strengths, in- 
service growth for teachers, flexibility in 
meeting individual differences, saving of 
teacher time for professional prepara- 
tion, richer use of resources, better evalu- 
ation and variety in teaching. 
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Some of the problems about the experi- 
ment have also been observed by mem- 
bers of the team and resource staff. All 
members of the team must have mutual 
respect for one another, they must oper- 
ate on a cooperative and purposeful 
basis. There is need to agree on basic 
purposes, goals and objectives. Unless 
the interaction of the team is positive, 
there is a potential danger that progress 
will not be made. It is workable if all 
members are congenial and have the 
personalities and abilities to create and 
execute ideas. Problems of mechanics, 
such as pupil movement, space, ventila- 
tion, and viewing limitations, have been 
factors of minor concern at times this 
year. The problem of a teacher’s knowing 
180 students as compared to 60 and 
whether the team can share effectively 
in teachers’ evaluation of students was 
another concern. Problems of student 
discipline were of minor significance in 
the large room due to thorough planning 
and effective teaching. 

A cooperative relationship with the 
Wisconsin Improvement Program and 
the University of Wisconsin has been 
valuable in establishing a research de- 
sign for the experiment. Dr. Julian Stan- 
ley, a specialist in educational research, 
has worked with the team throughout 
the year. We will continue to work with 
the Improvement Program staff and the 
University during the coming school 
year. The experiment is to be evaluated 
and measured at the end of the school 
year of 1961. 

Our observations at this time must 
be made on a tentative basis. We have 
all been impressed by the team teaching 
idea and we sense its potential strengths 
and its potential weaknesses. We feel 
we have learned a great deal about 
teaching by our involvement in this ex- 
periment. 
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A unique program 
combines theory and practice. 


Ovid F. Parody 


Theory and Practice in 
Battle Hill Junior High School 


THE Battle Hill Junior High School 
is one of three schools housed within a 
large school building located on Battle 
and McKinley Avenues in White Plains, 
Westchester County, New York. The 
name grows out of our Nation’s history, 
since the school is on the hill where the 
Battle of White Plains was fought. The 
Battle Hill Elementary School consists of 
about 500 pupils and 20 teachers, while 
the junior high school has 375 pupils and 
22 teachers. Both of these schools are 
part of the White Plains Public School 
System, while the third school, which is 
temporarily housed in one wing of the 
building, is the Westchester Community 
College.’ 

In this article an attempt is made to: 
(a) provide a glimpse of a junior high 
school in action; (b) outline the school’s 
program; (c) describe the school’s basic 

* The writer served as principal of the Battle 
Hill Elementary and Junior High Schools from 
September 1949 until June 1960, when he joined 
the staff of the U.S. Office of Education. This 
article does not necessarily represent the think- 
ing of the present Battle Hill School adminis- 
tration nor does it express the viewpoint of the 


U.S. Office of Education. The ideas and opinions 
herein expressed are solely those of the author. 
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organization; and (d) suggest educa- 
tional principles which guided its action. 


A Junior High School in Action 


If we were to visit the Battle Hill 
Junior High School, these are some 
things we would probably see: 

—Pupils working out algebra lessons 
at the blackboard 

—A class listening to Spanish records 

—The student council meeting with 
its faculty sponsors 


a 








_—Pupils reading aloud from an Eng: | 


lish anthology 

—The school orchestra rehearsing in 
the auditorium 

—A teacher explaining how to read a 
bar graph 

—Pupils getting on a bus to go on a 
field trip 

—Pupils working in small groups pre- 
paring committee reports in connection 
with social studies 





Ovid F. Parody is Chief, Secondary Schools 
Section, Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington, D. C. 
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—Boys constructing bird houses and 
ash trays in industrial arts 

—A class taking a written examina- 
tion in math 

—Boys and girls enjoying social danc- 
ing in the gym during the noon hours 

—-A pupil discussing a problem with a 
guidance counselor 

—Pupils listening to tapes in a French 
class 

—Parents being served tea as guests 
of a homemaking class 

—The a...stant principal discussing a 
discipline problem with a teacher and 
pupil 

—A group of pupils working on a re- 
search problem in the library 

—A parent and teacher carrying on a 
conference in the teacher’s room 

—The art teacher working with a 
group of students painting a mural for 
the hall. 

These are some of the typical activi- 
ties engaged in by pupils, teachers, 
parents and administrators as the school 
program is translated into action. 


The School’s Program 


Typical schedules for 7th, 8th, and 
9th grade pupils are listed here. In the 
7th and 8th grades pupils have a single 
choice of an elective—a foreign language. 
In the 9th grade they may choose one 
from among a number of electives. Be- 
sides the regular offerings, a program of 
extraclass activities is provided for pupils 
in all grades. These are scheduled in an 
activity period during the school day. 


Courses of Study 


7th Grade 8th Grade 


English English 
Social Studies Social Studies 
Mathematics Mathematics 
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Science 
Physical Education 
Home Economics 


Science 
Physical Education 
Home Economics 


Shop Shop 
Music Music 
Art Art 
Library Instruction 
Reading Instruction 
Electives: Electives: 
French French 
Spanish Spanish 
9th Grade 
Required Electives 
English Art 
Social Studies Home Economics 
Science Shop 
Mathematics Typing 
Physical Education Algebra 


Foreign Languages 
Mechanical Drawing 
General Math 
Student Activities 
Clubs 

Student Government 
Musical Groups 
Intramural Sports 


Block scheduling is used in the seventh 
grade. English-Social Studies are sched- 
uled together in a double period as 
are Math-Science. This means that all 
seventh graders are scheduled with only 
two teachers for their four major subjects. 

This organizational pattern eases the 
transition from elementary to junior high 
school by reducing the number of pupil- 
teacher contacts and increasing the 
amount of time pupils and_ teachers 
spend together. 

In addition to the potential improve- 
ment in pupil-teacher relations, teachers 
are provided an opportunity for the co- 
operative planning of units of work. 

We have now had a glimpse of this 
school in action and have seen an outline 
of its program with some description of 
its characteristics. Next we shall turn to a 
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description of how it is organized to 
achieve its purposes. 


Battle Hill’s Organization 


Underlying all of these subjects and 
activities is a purposeful design. The 
school is thought of as performing three 
major functions. The general administra- 
tive function provides for the over-all 
organization, administration and super- 
vision at the building level as part of 
the city-wide system. The planning of 
educational experiences through subjects 
and activities to facilitate pupil growth 
toward educational objectives is carried 
on through curriculum function. The 
counseling of students with special re- 
gard for the uniqueness of individuals 
and the needs of exceptional children is 
a responsibility of the pupil-personnel 
function. 

These functions are not allocated to 
departments because they cut across all 
such divisions. Classroom teachers, for 
example, work in all three areas. There- 
fore it is difficult and undesirable to 
make a neat division of activities and a 
specific allocation of responsibilities. All 
three functions work better when they 
are in close interaction with each other. 
However, it is possible to allocate respon- 
sibility for general coordination and 
leadership in these areas. 

At Battle Hill, the school principal, as 
the general administrator, is responsible 
for all three functions. He carries out 
this responsibility by working closely 
with three coordinators. The administra- 
tive function is coordinated by the as- 
sistant principal, curriculum activities are 
coordinated by the helping teacher and 
the coordination of pupil-personnel serv- 
ice is the responsibility of the director 
of guidance. 

The school principal, the assistant prin- 
cipal, the helping teacher, and the direc- 
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tor of guidance serve as the executive 
committee for the school. The executive 
committee is augmented by representa- 
tives elected by the faculty to form a 
planning or steering committee to assist 
the executive committee. 

The focal point of all these activities 
is the guidance of pupil progress toward 
the objectives of the school. 


Battle Hill’s Objectives 


Several years ago the staff members 
were asked to write down their purposes. 
Just what were they trying to accomplish 
in each of their areas? The individual 
statements of teachers were then in- 
tegrated through a series of faculty dis- 
cussions into a statement which could be 
accepted as our common school-wide ob- 
jectives. These were formulated as fol- 
lows: 

We seek to help each pupil: 


1. Become more self-reliant in the situa- 
tions of everyday living 

2. Communicate more effectively through 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, and 
developing skill in arithmetic 

3. Cherish and help perpetuate our great 
democratic heritage through the study and 
practice of good citizenship 








4. Develop an understanding of the prob- _ 


lems of our local, national, and world com- 
munities 

5. Establish and maintain good human 
relationships in home, school and community 

6. Maintain and improve physical and 
mental health 

7. Use the scientific method with increas- 
ing competence and feel at home in the 
world of nature 

8. Find joy in creative expression or 
intelligent appreciation through a variety of 
recreational activities 

9. Discover vocational aptitudes and op- 
portunities 

10. Choose wisely among the educational 
opportunities of the Senior High School 
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11. Express truthfulness, goodness and 
beauty in daily living. 

Some of these objectives are more 
pertinent to the work of specific depart- 
ments than are others; yet all depart- 
ments can make some contribution to 
each objective. Thus these objectives 
tend to unify and coordinate the efforts 
of all teachers. 


Guidelines to Action 


During the past decade at Battle Hill, 
certain guiding principles developed 
which provided special emphases for the 
school. Sometimes these principles were 
operative as unexpressed basic assump- 
tions, at other times they were con- 
sciously expressed when dealing with 
problem situations. Of course, all faculty 
members did not subscribe fully to all 
of these ideas; there were varying degrees 
of acceptance and commitment. Yet there 
was sufficient consensus to provide a “ra- 
tionale” for the school. 


Curriculum 


Curriculum is a composite term which 
becomes manageable when broken into 
its basic elements: 


Offerings, learnings, process 

—A person says curriculum, meaning 
offerings 

—A listener hears curriculum but thinks 
of learnings 

—Confusion results. 

We need to think of the process through 
which offerings and learnings are woven 
into behavior. 


The learner should become responsible 
for directing his own learning. 

—As the learner matures, responsibility 
should shift from the teacher to the learner 

—Pupils should be actively planning, 
choosing, evaluating in keeping with their 
maturity levels. 
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Learning should be carried on in a 
spirit of discovery. 

—Junior high pupils should adventure 
in the broad areas of human experience 

—Through the exploration of their world, 
they should discover their interests, needs 
and abilities and clarify their self-concepts. 


Learning is not complete unless it 
produces a change in behavior. 

—Memorizing the Constitution doesn’t 
automatically make a good citizen 

—Behavior grows out of our perceptions 

—If we are to change behavior, we have 
to change the learner’s perceptions. 


The school should be deliberately 
planned as a learning environment. 

—Classrooms should provide stimulating 
centers of interest 

—Teachers should have a variety of 
materials and resources at their command 

—Flexibility should be built into the use 
of time, space, materials and personnel. 


Guidance 


Guidance is not a separate department, 
it is an essential part of the teaching- 
learning process. 

—Specialized guidance personnel are 
necessary—but— 

—One of their major responsibilities 
should be the re-education of teachers 

—A new professional role should emerge: 
teacher-counselors. 


The essence of discipline is the de- 
velopment of internal goals and controls 
as the individual matures. 

—The positive constructive aspects of 
discipline should be stressed as much as the 
discipline of restraint 

—Discipline which frees a person to 
achieve is as necessary and desirable as the 
discipline of restraint. 

Respect for personality and for in- 
dividuality. 

—The unique individual is the 
ducible element in education 


irre- 
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—Grouping, marking, promotion, setting 
standards, and other school practices must 
accept and provide for this basic fact. 

A school should have an emotional 
tone that is both warm and friendly, 
firm and supporting. 

—An emotional climate can facilitate or 
inhibit human growth 

—Fear is contractive, love is expansive 

—The way a person feels about what he 
learns is just as important as what he learns. 


Administration 


Administration is a service function 
which provides leadership. 

—The democratic leader integrates his 
ambitions with the welfare of the group 

—He helps the group identify its goals, 
clarify its problems, adopt effective ways 
of working together and of evaluating re- 
sults. 

The junior high school is a part of a 
system-wide organization extending from 
K-12 and must be planned and operated 
within this context. 

—Human growth is a continuous process 
—We do injustice to it when we break 
into arbitrary fragments 

—Our concern should not be for the 
preservation of the junior high school or- 
ganization but rather for making the best 


_- 
> 


provisions for the continuous growth of the 
early adolescent. 

Cooperative planning not only gets the 
job done but helps build democratic 
personalities. 

—Pupils need to work together 

—Teachers need to work together 
Parents need to work together 

—Pupils, teachers, and parents need to 
work together. 





Parental and community cooperation 
grows out of understanding and partici- 
pation. 

—A community will not support a pro- 
gram it does not understand 

—A community cannot 
program without being informed 

—A community cannot be informed by 
just being told; participation is necessary. 


understand a 


Theory should guide practice and 
practice in turn should remake theory. 

—Theory without practice is sterile 

—Practice without theory is blind 

—We need to keep theory and practice 
closely joined through a continuous process 
of in-service education. 

It was this rationale that gave the 
school its characteristic atmosphere as a 
learning environment for early adolescent 
boys and girls. 











The Association for Childhood Education International 


invites you to attend the 
1961 ACEI Study Conference 
April 2-7, 1961, Omaha, Nebraska 
Theme: Today’s Child—Tomorrow’s World 


For registration information write to: 
ACEI Headquarters 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
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Ralph E. Chalender 


| A Unified Studies Approach 


} 





Each society develops its schools in terms 
of its unique traditions, aspirations and 
needs. While the so-called traditional high 
school curriculum may have been appro- 
priate for the 300 year period of frontier 
development, this type of school is no 
longer suited to our needs.’ 


MEMBERS of the Board of Education 
of the Shawnee-Mission District Schools 
found themselves in complete agreement 
with this statement when they began to 
develop plans for a curriculum to be 


| used in the junior high schools in the 


district. 

In the fall of 1955, the Shawnee- 
Mission Schools began the operation of 
four junior high schools. Up to this time 
the K-8-4 educational plan was used in 
Northeast Johnson County, Kansas. Pu- 
pils of elementary age attended schools 
throughout the two townships of Mission 
and Shawnee, all administered as sepa- 
rate districts. For many years pupils 
graduating from the eighth grade at- 
tended Shawnee-Mission Rural High 
School for the four years of senior high 
school. 

* Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Preparation of Core Teachers for 
Secondary Schools. Washington, D. C.; the As- 


sociation, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1955. p. 5. 
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A system creates a program 
in line with its 
aspirations and needs. 


Curriculum plans were initiated by 
Howard McEachen, Superintendent of 
Schools. He sent a detailed questionnaire 
listing 244 items to 187 schools in 48 
states. School characteristics and policies, 
practices and_ evaluation 
methods were examined. Approximately 
two thirds of the schools studied used 


curriculum 


a block of time within which units of 
work cut across subject matter lines in 
grade seven. More than 30 percent of 
the seventh grades organized on a de- 
partmental basis planned to adopt the 
block of time class. While a block of time 
was being used in many schools in grade 
eight the number was not as great, 41 
percent, and in grade nine only 22 per- 
cent of the schools were following this 
practice. 

Prior to the survey, teachers had been 
working at Shawnee-Mission High School 
and at the University of Kansas in study 
groups and workshops, formulating plans 
for the curriculum of the junior high 
schools. The Board of Education studied | 
the recommendations of the study 
groups, the research of the workshops, 
Ralph E. Chalender is Principal, Milburn 
Junior High School, Shawnee-Mission High 
School District, Shawnee-Mission, Kansas. 
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the results of the survey, and decided to 
require Unified Studies for all grades in 
the junior high school. 


A Required Course 


Unified Studies is a required course 
for all junior high school pupils in the 
Shawnee-Mission District Schools. This 
course requires a relatively large block 
of time. In grades seven and eight, a 
three hour time block is provided and 
in grade nine a two-hour block is used. 
Subject areas in grades seven and eight 
include social studies, language arts and 
science. In grade nine social studies and 
language are included in the two-hour 
block of time. The Unified Studies pro- 
gram for the Shawnee-Mission District 
Schools was designed for the purpose of 
promoting and developing a democratic 
way of life. Some of the main objectives 
set up by the planners of this program 
include: to provide opportunity for the 
learner to have experience which will 
help him become sensitive to problems 
of common welfare in the family, the 
school, the community, and the nation; 
to teach him to work with others in the 
solution of these problems; to develop 
his feeling of individual responsibility 
for common welfare; to help him act in 
harmony with what he says and believes; 
to improve his individual skills; and to 
broaden his understanding of the physi- 
cal and social world. 

After it was decided to have block- 
time classes in the junior high schools, 
the Board of Education of the Shawnee- 
Mission schools instructed the superin- 
tendent to direct work on a definite out- 
line of subject content which would be 
used and included in resource units. It 
was planned that the resource units 
would be used by the teachers as guides 
in their teaching of Unified Studies. 
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Resource units which were to be used 
in the Shawnee-Mission Junior High 
Schools were prepared by groups of 
teachers from the elementary schools of 
the area and some of the staff of the 
senior high school. They were prepared 
during several years beginning in 1952 
and ending in 1955. There have been 
some changes in the original units; how- 
ever, many of the units are being used 
as they were written by the study groups. 
The revision of units has been done by 
groups of teachers in much the same 
manner as the original units were written. 
The following units are now required 
for the seventh grade: 


We Are the Junior High School 

Let’s Improve Our Communication with 
Others 

How Do We Find Our Way about the 
World? 

We Live in Many Communities 

Living in Harmony with Myself and 
Others 

What Is Science? 

How Do Plants and Animals Grow? 


Required units for grade eight include 
the following: 

Looking Ahead 

Let’s Improve Our Communication with 
Others 








How Did the United States Become a ' 


Nation? 
Westward Expansion and the Civil War 
How Do We Govern Ourselves in a De- 
mocracy? 
How Did the United States Become the 
Greatest Producer of Goods in the World? 
How Can We Conserve Natural Re- 
sources? 


Required units for grade nine include 
the following: 

Looking Ahead 

Let’s Improve Our Communication with 
Others 

Careers 

Interdependence in a Shrinking World 
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The United Nations 

One or more of the following areas: 
Russia, South America, Africa, Western 
Europe, India, China. 


Evaluation 


The Unified Studies program at Shaw- 
nee-Mission is now in its sixth year of 
operation. During this period the pro- 
gram has been under constant evaluation 
by pupils, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators. Several doctoral candidates from 
the University of Kansas have conducted 
studies of the Unified Studies program. 

During the school year of 1959-60 the 
author made a thorough study of the 
subject content and the teaching pro- 
cedures used in the Unified Studies 
classes in the Shawnee-Mission Junior 
High Schools. 

Unified Studies teachers are constantly 
reminded of the need for evaluation. The 
Unified Studies program offers many 
ways of checking the progress of pupils 
in regard to interests, attitudes and 
growth. Evaluation is a continuous proc- 
ess, not merely a terminal activity. Op- 
portunities present themselves daily to 
evaluate the success of the selection of 
content and the use of resources and 
materials. Was the unit worth the time 
spent? What did the pupils gain from 
it? Have the pupils increased their ability 
to listen carefully and critically? Did the 
pupils work effectively as individuals and 
in groups? How could the unit be im- 
proved? Should it be required or optional 
another year? 

Such questions are a sampling of the 
many that are used on a check list to 
evaluate the success of the teaching- 
learning unit. Evaluation should be a 
daily habit. By using a large block of 
time, the teacher has many opportunities 
to help pupils evaluate their progress 
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individually. Self-evaluation is an im- 
portant aspect of the Unified Studies 
program and should be used continu- 
ously. 

In evaluating the teaching-learning 
unit, the Unified Studies teacher is en- 
couraged to use the following categories 
set up by the members of the research 
group who conducted the Eight-Year 
Study. In using this check list it is sug- 
gested that the teacher ask, “Did this 
unit in some way contribute to the fol- 
lowing items?” 

The development of effective methods of 
thinking 

The cultivation of effective work habits 
and study skills 

The inculcation of social attitudes 

The acquisition of a wide range of sig- 
nificant interests 

The development of increased apprecia- 
tion of music, art, literature, and other 
aesthetic experiences 

The development of social sensitivity 

The development of better personal-social 
adjustment 

The acquisition of important information 

The development of physical health 

The development of a consistent philos- 
ophy of life. 

Fifty-one teachers who had taught one 
or more years in the system were inter- 
viewed to secure information regarding 
the teaching of Unified Studies. The 
interviews were based upon structured 
questions which were designed to secure 
information about subject content and 
the types of procedures used in teaching 
the various phases of the course. Each 
interview was tape recorded. 

In general, all teachers used some 
form of committee work during the year. 
Teachers usually select committees ac- 
cording to the pupil's interests. The 
methods used in getting all pupils to 
work in committees differed. The most 
essential factor reported was the impor- 
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tance of knowing something about each 
individual’s needs, interests, personality, 
and ability to get along with others. 

All classes have a weekly library pe- 
riod. Ninety-three percent of the teachers 
found the librarian to be of help in 
locating materials and assisting in finding 
resource materials. 

The experiences which pupils have 
working together were found to be most 
helpful in the development of oral com- 
munication skills. 

All teachers interviewed reported that 
they found many opportunities in all 
the units of work to encourage creative 
writing. 

In general teachers reported that they 
did not find it difficult to teach the 
mechanics of expression in relation to 
the regular unit of work. Several of the 
teachers have digressed from the Unified 
Studies approach and are teaching gram- 
mar as a separate subject. There is much 
uniformity in the methods used in teach- 
ing the parts of speech, capitalization, 
punctuation and spelling. 

Teachers reported that a wide and 
commendable selection of books and 
equipment is provided for the teaching 
of geographical concepts. 

Social skills, attitudes, interests, work 
study habits, appreciations and _self- 
evaluation techniques are some of the 
important areas mentioned as being a 
part of the guidance provided for pupils 
in the Unified Studies classes. 

Many of the teachers reported that 
teaching Unified Studies was more diffi- 
cult than teaching in the traditional 
method but that it was more challenging 
and rewarding. The most frequently 
mentioned values of Unified Studies in- 
cluded the integration and correlation 
of materials; development of better work 
study skills; the development and fur- 
thering of democratic procedures; the 
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development of more acceptable social 
habits; the opportunity for group and 
individual guidance; the furthering of 
individual interests through the wide 
variety of subject matter and the oppor- 
tunity to develop critical thinking. 
Since the first year of Unified Studies 
in the schools there has been a general 
improvement in the teaching procedures. 
According to all studies which have 
been made, a large percentage of the 
teachers at Shawnee-Mission like the 
Unified Studies program and consider 
it to have at least four distinct advan- 
tages. These advantages given in order 
of the frequency of mention by teachers 


are as follows: 


1. Unified Studies activities are more 
likely than a separate-subject approach 
to teach social values and meanings. 

2. The Unified program provides more 
opportunities for learning through per- 
sonal experience and through the use of 
a wide variety of materials. 

3. The opportunity to work with a 
variety of materials in a unit of work 
makes learning more concrete. 

4. The Unified program makes avail- 
able a larger block of time for carrying 
out projects involving excursions and 
other realistic learning activities. 


In summary, this has been the story 
of the planning, development and evalu- 
ation of one phase of a junior high school 
curriculum. There are many ways to 
evaluate a curriculum. One way to eval- 
uate some facets of a curriculum is 
through what teachers say they do. This 
method has been used with apparent 
success at Shawnee-Mission. The teach- 
ers and school administrators are pleased 
with the results of the evaluations of 
Unified Studies. Apparently the parents 
and other citizens, too, are satisfied with 
the findings. 
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John R. Mayor 
and John A. Brown 


New Mathematics 


in the Junior High School 


Now being developed 
is a new approach 
to mathematics. 


CURRICULUM development may be 
based on subject matter and on the 
psychology of problem solving and de- 
cision making. Studies in problem solving 
indicate that a clearly understood con- 
cept plays an important role in learning. 
In learning one may classify what he 
perceives through concepts already 
learned. Consequently, today’s curricu- 
lum builders are interested in the psy- 
chology of concept formation. 


Psychological Considerations 


When a person is faced with a problem 
for which he does not have a ready solu- 
tion, he seeks patterns and elements 
common to related problems for which 
he does have a solution. The information 
before him may be chaotic but he tries 
to make sense out of it. In trying to 
make sense out of a new situation, he 
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looks for familiar patterns and principles 
or properties. Looking for a pattern is 
generally a matter of classification. 
Classification can be accomplished in 
two basic steps: (a) describing the class 
by common properties; or (b) listing all 
possible members of a class. In many 
cases classifying by properties will enable 
the learner to identify a configuration in 
a seemingly disorganized situation. Iden- 
tification of such a scheme will facilitate 
(but not guarantee) a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. Further attempt to 
identify principles and properties as part 
of a familiar pattern may be necessary. 

A curriculum in mathematics that pro- 
vides experiences with mathematical 
structures and properties which are im- 
portant in the development of new con- 
cepts enables the teacher to take full 
advantage of what he knows about con- 
cept formation and problem solving. For 
example, in the new junior high school 
mathematics a concept of a triangle, dif- 
ferent from that possessed by Euclid, is 
introduced. This choice is made because 
the idea of triangle as the union of the 
sets of points on three line segments is 
more easily related to other mathemat- 
ical structures which are a part of the 
course. A similar statement can be made 
about other ideas such as additive inverse 
and the number of selections of n things 
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taken r at a time. Developing a concept 
is a matter of building upon past con- 
cepts and relating the old to the new. 
One of the most difficult problems in 
curriculum development is the blending 
of new ideas with old ideas to bring 
about a higher level of understanding. 


Mathematical Considerations 


The new mathematics courses for 
grades 7, 8, and 9 have been developed 
with first consideration given to mathe- 
matical properties. Thus there is empha- 
sis on “systems.” Properties of systems 
can be the basis of a classification 
method. The natural numbers are first 
introduced and such properties as group- 
ings, order, closure, and identity are pre- 
sented. After successful experiences with 
the natural numbers, the pupil then meets 
situations which cannot be solved by 
numbers in this set. The arithmetic num- 
bers (whole numbers and fractions) are 
then identified and their properties are 
developed from experiences with natural 
numbers. The concept of number has 
thereby been extended to a higher level. 
When the time is appropriate, the con- 
cept of number is extended to the system 
of rational numbers, which includes nega- 
tive numbers and zero. This new number 
system can be studied in terms of ideas 
already learned. An important point is 
that the properties identify the system. 

Present psychological studies show 
that youngsters can learn many mathe- 
matical ideas which in the past we have 
reserved for adults. The ability of pupils 
to abstract and to do informal deduction 
has been underestimated. If a concept 
is studied in a proper setting many seem- 
ingly “difficult” ideas can be understood 
by the young learner. A curriculum 
problem is to select and present the 
appropriate setting. The vocabulary must 
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be in the reach of the individual; there 
must be past experiences to build upon; 
new experiences must be built upon the 
old; and the new experiences must not 
be presented too rapidly. 

New vocabulary is introduced to make 
ideas more precise and clear. The lan- 
guage of sets, which readily unifies ideas, 
is introduced and developed whenever 
the set language simplifies the discussion 
and enhances the attainment of a con- 
cept. The set concept may be used to 
show relationships with more familiar 
situations. For example, the term “set” 
is introduced and used for a collection 
of things; the terms “set,” “intersection 
of sets,” and “union of sets” are used with 
numbers and in geometry. You will recall 
the definition of an angle as a set of 
points. The terms “sentence” and “state- 
ment,” whether used in arithmetic, alge- 
bra, or geometry, are used in precisely 
the same way in each application. 


Goals and Processes 


Close examination of the new mathe- 
matics courses for junior high school will 
show that, while the content and organ- 
ization have been selected from the 
mathematical point of view, the choices 
are in keeping with sound learning prin- 
ciples. A proper setting for a new con- 
cept has been thoughtfully selected. In 
presenting an idea it is illustrated by 
concrete examples familiar to the pupil. 
By an appropriate arrangement of exer- 
cises, including exercises involving fa- 
miliar ideas, the pupil may reach an 
abstract notion about the new idea. It 
is true that there is not just one way to 
do this and, therefore, the presentation 
must be examined and, if possible, im- 
proved. The new courses have gone 
through a period of try-out, which will 
be continued. 
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Mathematics for junior high school 
must be mathematically sound, psycho- 
logically presented, and contain informa- 
tion and skills for intelligent citizenship 
in our present and future society. High 
level mathematical competency is needed 
not only in scientific fields but also in 
the fields of humanities. The foreword in 
the School Mathematics Study Group's 
Mathematics for Junior High School, Vol- 
ume I, states: 


The increasing contribution of mathemat- 
ics to the culture of the modern world, as 
well as its importance as a vital part of 
scientific and humanistic education, has 
made it essential that the mathematics in 
our schools be both well selected and well 
taught. 


The junior high school curriculum 
studies (and those at other levels) are 
the work of teams composed of mathe- 
maticians, classroom teachers, and psy- 
chologists. The mathematician supplies 
the mathematical ideas, the teachers the 
setting for teaching the pupils, and the 
psychologist furnishes guidelines for 
presentation and evaluation. This team 
approach is one of the most significant 
trends in curriculum development of 
this century. Team approach has long 
been recognized as sound but not al- 
ways have financial resources been avail- 
able to bring such an approach into 
being, certainly not on so broad a scale. 


Some Evidence of Success 


Examples! of important ideas and 
processes of curriculum development are 
selected from the courses for grades 7 and 
8 of the School Mathematics Study 


*More information on the SMSG and Mary- 
land programs may be obtained by addressing 
inquiries to: School Mathematics Study Group, 
Drawer 2502A, Yale Station, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; or to: University of Maryland Mathe- 
matics Project, Skinner Building, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
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Group, supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and of the University 
of Maryland Mathematics Project (Jun- 
ior High School), supported by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. In the 
current school year the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group has in use by more 
than 100,000 students “sample” textbooks 
for grades 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12. These 
textbooks are revisions of preliminary 
editions which were tried out during the 
school year 1959-60 by more than 500 
teachers. SMSG also has available a pre- 
liminary edition of a sample course for 
grade 8, much of which has had wide 
try-out as experimental units, and ex- 
perimental units for grades 4, 5, and 6 
which are being tried out during the 
current school year. The University of 
Maryland courses are also being widely 
used this year, after two years’ experi- 
mental teaching. In all of the courses 
the mathematical approach has _ been 
used. The choices make possible applica- 
tion of what we know about learning. 
Special reference has been made to 
the new mathematics for grades 7 and 
8, partly because of the authors’ closer 
association with the work at this level, 
but particularly because the new courses 
for these grades are a greater departure 
from traditional material. It seems clear 
that curriculum revision in mathematics 
is more greatly needed in these grades 
than in the others, as badly as it is also 
needed at other levels. In traditional 
mathematics for grades 7 and 8 emphasis 
has been -on review, through drill, and 
motivation through the so-called social 
applications to budgeting, banking and 
insurance. In the new mathematics, re- 
view is provided in a new setting in 
which reasons for the “rules” of arith- 
metic become clear, and motivation is 
based on the innate curiosity of an in- 
(Continued on page 189) 
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SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child’s level of comprehension. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 

MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs, 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 

of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 

Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 

literature from other countries uniquely enriches 

the language arts program, 








































NEW sooxk oF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7,922 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations 
(1,56! in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 325 maps. 
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Profile of the 
Small High School 


A state study 
relates certain factors 
to school size. 


FOR the past many years rural edu- 
cators have been calculating the cost in 
dollars of operating small high schools. 
They frequently have been frustrated in 
efforts to weigh the educational programs 
of small high schools against the offer- 
ings of larger high school units. 

One barrier to school reorganization 
is the rationale citizens often present 
for maintaining very small high schools. 
The claim may be that the small classes 
of the small high schools automatically 
guarantee each student a full measure of 
individual faculty attention. Other claims 
may center around the high school’s be- 
ing the social hub of the community; if 
the high school is lost through district 
reorganization, the community will disin- 
tegrate. Occasionally, citizens draw on 
the human logistics of athletics; in high 
schools with only 40 boys the chances 
of any boy’s making the basketball team 
are better than his chances in schools 
numbering 300 boys. 

Although there is nothing sacred about 
bigness or smallness as such, there is fast 
being fashioned in much of Ohio an 
image or stereotype of the small high 
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school. Presumably the staff is under- 
paid, lacking in graduate training, and 
relatively inexperienced. The image ex- 
tends to include the community which 
is taxed to the hilt to keep the district 
alive. 

Small high schools can have many of 
the positive characteristics of the larger 
high schools. Undoubtedly, some small 
high schools are superior to some large 
high schools. The question becomes one 
of probability. What are the odds against 
the small high school’s equaling or excel- 
ling the large high school according to 
certain measurable indexes? If there is 
a distinct probability advantage resting 
with the large high school, then the good 
small high school of today is running a 
substantial risk of deteriorating tomor- 
TOW. 


Differences Related to 
School Size 


Recently data was collected from 103 
school districts in Ohio in an effort to 
identify differences that may exist in high 
schools due to the size of the schools.’ 
Although practically every district in 
Ohio operates one or more elementary 

1The study was conducted under a grant 
from the Research Foundation of the University 
of Toledo and with the assistance of two Grad- 


uate Fellows, James R. Hays and Ellis Dun- 
myer. 
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school, reorganization pressures stem 
principally from the operation of high 
schools. 

An examination of the 1958-59 Educa- 
tional Directory published by the Ohio 


| State Department of Education revealed 
_ a total of 49 high schools in the state with 
enrollments in the 500-700 range in 
| grades 9-12. For the purposes of this 


investigation, these high schools were 
termed “large schools.” A second group 
of high schools known as the “small 
schools” was also selected. High schools 
in this group included 54 high schools 
selected to include all areas within the 


| state, suburban as well as rural. 


Using these two groups of high schools, 
an attempt was made to see whether or 
not differences existed that were identi- 
fiable. 

Before any detailed examination was 
undertaken certain assumptions were 
made: 


1. High salaries tend to attract abler 
teachers. 

2. Teachers with several years’ experience 
tend to be superior to teachers with limited 
experience. 

3. Teachers with graduate degrees tend 
to perform better than teachers without 
graduate degrees. 

4. Districts which make substantial fi- 
nancial effort achieve better programs than 
do districts making less financial effort. 


In determining whether or not a rela- 


) tionship existed between the size of the 


high schools and the salaries paid staff 
members, certain data were collected. 
A median salary of all full-time high 
school teachers was established in each 
of the 103 districts. No administrator’s 
salary was included. The 103 median 
salaries were then ranked, and this rank- 
ing was divided into a top half and a 
bottom half and cast in a contingency 
table against size of school. The results 
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showed that the median salaries paid 
in the large high schools clustered in the 
upper half of the ranking to an extent 
that could be attributed to chance less 
than once in a thousand instances.” 

Using a similar procedure a median 
figure representing the total public school 
experience of staff members excluding 
administrators was calculated for each 
of the 103 districts. These medians were 
then ranked and divided into a top half 
and a bottom half. Again the teaching 
staffs of the larger high schools clustered 
high on the scale indicating that the 
median of experience in the large high 
schools exceeded its counterpart in the 
small high schools to a degree that could 
be attributed to chance less than once 
in 40 times. 

Continuing with this format the faculty 
of each of the schools was checked to 
determine the number of teachers (no 
administrators included) who held mas- 
ters degrees. Since the number of per- 
sons on the instructional staff of the 103 
high schools varied markedly, a percent- 
age of the instructional staff holding 
masters degrees was calculated for each 
school. These percentages were then 
ranked and divided into a top half and 
a bottom half. This grouping was then 
plotted against the size of the school. 
Here the big high schools employed a 
higher percentage of teachers with mas- 
ters degrees to an extent that exceeded 
chance distribution 1000 to 1. 

A review of these findings indicated 
a likelihood of a relationship existing 
between size of a high school and level 


* The statistical device employed here and in 
later aspects of this study was Chi-Square. 
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of staff salary, extent of staff experience, 
and percentage of staff holding masters 
degrees. However, when individually ap- 
plied to districts, exceptions were found 
in all three relationships. Some small 
schools paid their staffs well, some had 
well-experienced staffs and some staffs 
included a high percentage of teachers 
with masters degrees. The question then 
arose, could a single small school rank 
high in all these relationships? Or more 
broadly stated, was there a relationship 
between school size and ranking either 
high or low in all three indexes? 

Twenty-two of the 49 large high 
schools were located in the top half in 
each of the three rankings of the 103 
high schools. The three rankings included 
median teachers salary, median years of 
teaching experience and percentage of 
faculty with masters degrees. One big 
high school ranked in the lower half in 
all three measures. No small high school 
ranked above the mid-point in all three 
measures but 20 of the 54 small high 
schools were below the mid-point in 
all three measures. Happenstance alone 
could account for a distribution of this 
type less than once in a thousand times. 

In the stereotype of the small high 
school, there often is painted the picture 
of a small high school being kept alive 
through the heroic tax efforts of its citi- 
zens. As a test of this image, the tax rates 
for school operation of the districts in 
which the high schools were situated 
were ranked and the ranking was divided 
into a top half and a bottom half. 

The results of this ranking were some- 
what less conclusive. Twenty-nine large 
high schools and 21 small high schools 
were situated in districts which levied a 
higher tax for school operation than was 
the median tax rate for school operation 
of all 103 school districts. Although it 
appeared that the districts of the large 
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high schools tended to levy more taxes 
for school operation than did _ their 
smaller counterparts the disparity was 
small enough to occur in a chance dis- 
tribution once in ten times. 

Tax rates tend to be more meaningful 
when taxable wealth per pupil is also f 
considered. As a test of the possibility 
that lower taxes for school operation in 
smaller districts might be due to higher 
valuations per pupil in sparsely settled 
districts, the valuation per pupil was cal- | 


culated for 101 of the 108 districts andf 


ranked. No data were available on two 
districts. The valuations per pupil were 
then divided into a top half and a bot- 
tom half and plotted against school size. 

Again the larger schools outnumbered 
the small high schools in ranking high 
on a taxable-wealth-per-pupil scale but! 
the difference was not great and there 
was one chance in ten that no real dif- 
ference existed. However, if an indica-| 
tion did exist, it rested in favor of the 
larger district possessing a greater tax- 
able wealth per pupil. 

Most important in any assessment of 
an educational endeavor is the quality | 
of the educational program being offered. | 
Regretfully, one of the most difficult 
things to assess is the quality of an edu- 
cational program, since to measure the? 





program it is necessary to determine the |) 


nature and extent of that program’s im- 
pact on the lives of boys and girls. The 
limited resources of this study precluded 
any attempt to relate aspects of the edu- 
cational program to behavioral changes 
in teen-age Americans. Rather, one index 
of program as applied to the large high 
schools and the small high schools was 
sought. That index dealt with an aspect 
of secondary education which public pol- 
icy was currently demanding—a guid- 


- 





ance program. 
(Continued on page 182) 
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Supervisory Visits Locate 


Teachers’ Needs 


THE supervisory visit requires more 
time than does any other technique of 
supervision. This is a finding of many 
research studies regarding the various 
supervisory functions and the proportion 
of time devoted to each one. How this 
type of supervisory visit is conducted 
has been well treated in the educational 
literature. With few exceptions, however, 
the purposes in using the technique have 
been based primarily on problems. re- 
ported by teachers and other personnel. 
Consequently, symptoms and _ causes 
have been intermingled so that the actual 
needs of teachers usually have not been 
determined. Only carefully planned and 
conducted supervisory visits permit the 
discovery, analysis and diagnosis of spe- 
cific classroom problems and needs of 
teachers and pupils. 

One of several research studies was 
designed to reveal detailed information 
regarding actual needs located through 
supervisory observations. Hence the data 
indicate conditions to be treated by 
supervisory officers through individual 
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Planned visits 
can pinpoint 
teachers needs. 


conferences, teachers’ meetings, super- 
visory bulletins, and demonstration les- 
sons planned to improve teaching and 
learning. 

The investigation is based on (a) 30 
pairs of tape-recorded classroom sessions 
by 30 teachers respectively, (b) the tape- 
recorded supervisory conference between 
each teacher and the supervisor, the ob- 
server of the first lesson in the pair, (c) 
the latter’s own analysis of the help given 
the teacher, and (d) the critical com- 
parisons of the two classroom sessions in 
each pair, made by at least ten other 
trained supervisors. The latter specialists 
made their evaluations independently of 
each other, using accurately reproduced 
transcripts of the two _ performances. 
These supervisors were not informed 
which lesson occurred first. The sets were 
stapled so that at least five supervisors 
read the first lesson first and at least five 
read the second lesson first, in order to 
control the effect of order of exposure. 

In the records are evident excellent 
teaching, good but improvable teaching, 
and serious weaknesses. The present in- 
vestigation is delimited primarily to the 
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various discerned weaknesses requiring 
supervisory attention. The items included 
here are not characteristic of all teachers 
but occur so commonly or so detrimen- 
tally that they are noteworthy. 


Planning 


Inadequate planning by some teachers 
affected adversely the classroom _per- 
formances. Evidence of inadequate pre- 
planning included hazy purposes not 
grasped by children, insufficient prepara- 
tion of the physical environment, incom- 
plete provision for all essential learning 
activities, and teacher’s lack of funda- 
mental knowledge needed in the teach- 
ing-learning activities. The other aspects 
of weaknesses in planning are presented 
under other headings because of the ob- 
viously direct reference to certain in- 
structional defects. 


Grouping 


Undesirable conditions in the group- 
ing of pupils occurred in arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, dramatic play, and 
social studies. The analyses of children’s 
performances disclosed that individual 
abilities, needs and interests were not 
being met efficiently. The range in some 
groups was too extensive; bright children 
were wasting time and weaker ones were 
obtaining too little help. Some classes 
were divided into groups which were so 
much alike that they might have been 
combined in one group to economize 
effective instruction. Lack of needed 
flexibility in grouping also occurred. 
Sometimes the effect of grouping was 
seriously minimized by avoidable dis- 
tractions caused by faulty seating ar- 
rangements and interruptions. Inade- 
quate planning was evident in many 
weaknesses in grouping. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


Weaknesses involving audio-visual aids 
in areas of learning resulted from some 
teachers’ insufficient preplanning or fail- 
ure to utilize available aids. Opportuni- 
ties were overlooked to strengthen learn- 
ing by the use of the blackboard in 
teaching the Three R’s especially. Read- 
ing and arithmetic charts were not ob- 
tained or prepared, were poorly designed 
or ineffectually used. Instructional aids 
included in textbooks or suggested in 
teachers’ guides were either not used or 
misused. Illustrations of these weaknesses 
are: failure to use pictures in readers, 
omission of essential steps in teaching 
arithmetic meaningfully, and omission 
of the use of available maps, globes, and 





other concrete materials. These weak- | 


nesses handicapped pupils’ clarification 
of concepts and relationships. Some 
visual aids were incorrectly prepared or 
poorly arranged in the classroom for ef- 
fective instructional use. 


Children’s Learning Activities 


Both teacher planning and_ teacher 
guidance included weaknesses that af- 
fected adversely the pupils’ learning ac- 
tivities. One quite common omission was 
that of differentiated activities necessary 
to meet the specific needs of certain 
types of children. The most marked kind 
was the failure to provide for the abili- 
ties and interests of bright pupils. An- 
other weakness was the unsatisfactory 
conduct of class or group discussions. 
They failed to arouse children’s interest 
or were not pursued until they fixed the 
desired learning. 

Two specific mistakes of some teachers 
were evident in the discussions. The cor- 
rect answer given by one child was ac- 
cepted as being the answer all or most 
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of the pupils would give. Conversely, the 
answer made by the group was accepted 
as the answer each child in it had given. 
These two weaknesses were especially 
noticeable in the teaching of reading, 
speech and arithmetic and occurred pri- 
marily with respect to items requiring 
individual mastery. 

Integrative types of activities were 
overlooked or unskillfully used. Learning 
situations requiring dramatization or 
dramatic play were not included or were 
conducted ineffectually. Too commonly 
omitted were field trips which would 
have provided rich concrete experiences 
needed by children. Normal and natural 
units of work were not included or were 
only partially developed. For example, 
opportunities to correlate reading and 
social studies were overlooked, especially 
in the primary grades. The considerable 
reading materials and pictures on home 
and family in the readers were studied in 
relation to reading but without relating 
the content to social studies activities. 
Essential follow-up activities in the unit 
of work were not planned with the pupils 
or were inadequately planned. 

Readily available out-of-school experi- 
ences for the children were not used or 
were misused. Common experiences in 
the home and community were not di- 
rectly related to the vocabulary and con- 
cepts included in the children’s learning 
activities. The failure to utilize exten- 
sively the pupils’ meaningful experiences 
in arithmetic affected their learning. At 
times, also, the selection of arithmetical 
experiences involved inclusion of con- 
cepts and efforts at generalizations too 
advanced for the children’s level of de- 
velopment. Analogous conditions were 
observed in the reading activities. 

Teachers’ ineffective questioning af- 
fected adversely children’s learning. 
Questions improvised offhand were not 
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thought-provoking or they served to 
evoke unnecessary recall of facts. Some 
teachers’ questions interfered with the 
desired spontaneity of the pupils. One 
form of this weakness was questioning 
by the teacher which should have been 
done by the children. The natural flow 
of conversation was impeded or pre- 
vented. 


Teachers’ English Usage 


The records of classroom performances 
disclosed some teachers’ oral English re- 
quiring supervisory attention. Serious 
time-consuming and ineffectual speech 
habits were the most common ones. They 
included frequent repetitions or poor 
formulations of questions, directions and 
answers. Many teachers also overworked 
certain words, phrases or clauses so that 
the instructional value of these elements 
was minimized. Some teachers wasted 
considerable time by repeating habit- 
ually the pupils’ answers, questions, and 
oral reading. These various weaknesses 
will be presented in detail in another 
article ' and therefore are only mentioned 
in the present study. 

A second research study includes a 
number of grammatical errors made by 
the teachers. Most common were incom- 
plete sentence elements, repetition of 
words, incorrect omissions, lack of agree- 
ment between noun and verb or object, 
and the use of nouns and pronouns so 
that the intended reference was difficult 
to determine or was not discernible. 


There are other detracting or poor 
usages in the English of some teachers 
requiring self-correction but often need- 
ing supervisory attention. The tape re- 
cordings disclosed prominently mispro- 

’ George C. Kyte. “Supervisory Visits to Class- 


rooms Disclose Teachers’ Incorrect Speech Hab- 
its.” The Educational Forum, Vol. 25. 
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nunciations such as “cause” for “be- 
cause,” “gonna,” “wanna,” “gotta,” and 
“sorta.” Similarly detected were misuses 
of certain modifiers, as in “awfully good,” 
“pretty good,” “terrific answer,” “how 
come,” “got time,” and the not interpre- 
tive “sort of” and “or anything.” 

Slang terms were used by some teach- 
ers, the most commonly noted expres- 
sions being “uh huh,” “huh?” and “O. K.” 
One teacher, for example, frequently 
used “uh huh” in answering her pupils’ 
questions or approving their answers: 
“John, “They have white tails.’ Teacher, 
‘Uh huh.’ Jane, “They are mostly brown.’ 
Teacher, ‘Uh huh. Tommy? Tommy, 
‘Aren't they lighter brown underneath?’ 
Teacher, “Yes, uh huh.’ . . . Mary, “But 
some have big black spots.’ Teacher, ‘Uh 
huh. Yes, uh huh. Those are all right 
answers.” It was not surprising to hear 
her pupils using “uh huh” later in the 
lesson. Another teacher used the extra- 
neous “O. K.” 20 times in a ten-minute 
period with the result that the children 
were also saying it frequently. 

Some teachers formed the habit of 
interjecting “er,” “ah” or “uh” very often 
in their questions, directions and an- 
swers. The interjection was poor class- 
room practice into which the teachers fell 
while thinking during a conversational 
period. Following are illustrations of this 
fault. “Er, why would that be a good 
subject?” “The knights had, er, armor 
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made out of iron.” “I want someone to, 
ah, take this strip of paper, ah, I’ve cut 
out.” “Tl bring it over here, ah, so that 
you can show the class, ah, how it looks.” 
“When you got to the, uh, store, you said, 
uh, uh, ‘I haven't anything from the 
dairy.’ How did that, uh, happen?” “You, 
uh, also should read to, er, find out what 
Dick said.” 


Class Control 


In some cases of beginning teachers, 
inadequately trained teachers, or weak 
ones, the recordings uncovered causes 
and conditions of unsatisfactory class 
control and the nature of poor discipli- 
nary measures used. The correction or 
elimination of various other observed 
conditions discussed here should contrib- 
ute to improved class control. Some sit- 
uations, however, were serious ones re- 
quiring specifically planned supervisory 
observations in order to determine the 
nature of assistance needed by the 
teacher. One teacher who used, “shush,” 
frequently was an instance. Teachers 
who were ambivalent in discipline and 
class control were in serious difficulties. 
The teacher who resorted consciously or 
unconsciously to severe disciplining of 
individuals before the rest of the class 
needed helpful consultation in order to 
avoid this harmful practice. 

Having determined through supervi- 
sory visits to the classroom the specific 
strengths and weaknesses of teachers, 
the supervisor is able to plan insightfully 
the kind of help to be given. Some needs 
can be met in teachers’ meetings, others 
in individual conferences, and still others 
through the demonstration of better pro- 
cedures. Related to any one technique 
may be carefully selected pertinent pro- 
fessional reading recommended to the 
teacher. 
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A three-way check 
in evaluating 
school practices. 


Norman K. Hamilton 


Providing for 


Individual Differences 


AMERICAN elementary schools are 
well into a period of renewed interest 
and concern for the quality of education. 
The resulting activity has taken the form 
of establishing special classes, the re- 
establishing of so-called homogeneous 
groups, and emphasis on academic 
achievement. Sometimes schools, in their 
effort to meet current criticisms, are 
moving too rapidly without reexamining 
fundamental principles of sound educa- 
tional practices. 


Social Values as a 
Basis for School Practice 


Philosophical and practical problems 
must be solved before practices which 
have been hastily adopted to meet cur- 
rent pressures can be evaluated. Schools 
need a set of criteria upon which to base 
their evaluation of practices. These cri- 
teria must be founded upon the values 
of the society the schools are to serve, 
the nature of children and how they 
learn, and the findings of research in the 
field of educational practices. 
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The common elements of public 
opinion become the values of a society. 
Certain of these values are of paramount 
importance to education. Many writers 
and speakers who are gaining national 
attention are, in the opinion of this 
writer, advocating school policies which 
are contrary to basic values held by the 
American people. As one reads some of 
the current criticisms of the schools, one 
might question whether or not the basic 
values of our culture are still dominant 
or whether public opinion has changed 
to the extent that the tenets of our de- 
mocracy have been modified through a 
mass shift in public opinion. 

Three values which have long been 
held by Americans are: 


1. Each individual has a right to equal 
opportunity to develop his full potential. 

2. Each individual should become a good 
citizen and be prepared to participate at 
some level in the democratic process. 





Norman K. Hamilton is Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Portland Public Schools, Portland, 
Oregon. 
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3. Each individual is of equal worth and 
has a right to the recognition of his worth. 

The values under which schools oper- 
ate can best be reexamined by testing the 
public opinion from which values are de- 
rived. In a recent survey of the opinions 
of 1500 parents in the state of Oregon 
on the question of individual differences, 
90 percent expressed the belief that indi- 
vidual children who have special instruc- 
tional needs should receive special op- 
portunities, outside the regular classroom 
if necessary, in order to help them reach 
their full potential (3). This can be inter- 
preted as an overwhelming support of 
the belief in the development of each 
individual according to his ability. 

In the same survey, the parents reaf- 
firmed the idea of the worth of each indi- 
vidual through their unwillingness to 
classify individuals as superior, excep- 
tionally endowed, or gifted. The reasons 
given for this opinion were that some 
words, when associated with individuals, 
are value judgments and tend to place 
more worth on one category of persons 
than on another. On the other hand, the 
parents would favor giving opportunities 
for special interest work, advanced work, 
or enriched work to those pupils who 
through diligence or native ability are 
able to profit through such opportunities. 
The difference here is fine but funda- 
mental. The approval is for the oppor- 
tunities without classification of individ- 
uals as members or nonmembers of 
select groups. 

The need for preparation of all individ- 
uals for efficiency as citizens is reaffirmed 
by the fact that the public recognizes 
that there should be excellence in all 
fields of endeavor, and that high talent 
should not be directed solely into one 
or two specialized fields at the expense 
of other opportunities. The public would 
include special opportunities in the fields 
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of mechanics, art, creative writing, music, 
social leadership as well as the academic 
subject fields(3). This reaffirms the faith 
in the need for well-rounded individuals 
resulting from a well-rounded educa- 
tional program. 

Each of these expressions of opinion 
can be interpreted as confirming the 
values upon which educational philos- 
ophy is based: 

1. That each individual should have a 
balanced school program for effective par- 
ticipation as a citizen in our society 

2. That each individual should have an 
opportunity to develop to his optimum 
potential 

3. That each individual is of equal worth 

4, That each individual should have an 
opportunity to develop his full potential 
through specialized opportunities according 
to his needs, ability and present level of 
achievement. 

The social values of American society 
are consistent with practices of flexible 
grouping, a balanced program of studies, 
and the recognition of the worth of each 
individual regardless of his native ability. 

The American people recognize that 
individuals differ in their needs and 
abilities and that the schools must and 
should provide special opportunities for 
children who have special needs. These 
opportunities would be for both the slow 
and the advanced, the handicapped and 
the abundantly endowed. One group 
would not be served at the expense of 
the other, yet no school could claim to 
be fulfilling its obligations without recog- 
nizing and providing for individual dif- 
ferences. 

To foster wholesome respect for each 
individual, the American public gen- 
erally would avoid labeling children. This 
means that schools should help children 
maintain their principal identity with 
heterogeneous class groups. Special op- 
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portunities would be in addition to or in 
place of some activity provided for all. 
Children lose their identity with special 
groups if they are members of many 
groups. Some leave one group for work 
on a school paper; others participate in 
a chorus; still others may be in a remedial 
reading class or a science class for the 
gifted, but all should have a home base, 
the homeroom. 

A significant finding in analyzing the 
values of the American people is that 
the provision for differentiated experi- 
ences adjusted to the ability of children 
is consistent with democratic ideals. The 
objectionable element in this practice is 
that value judgments are sometimes as- 
sociated with individuals in special 
groups. The practice of grouping and 
regrouping for specific activities within 
and outside the regular classroom over- 
comes the objectionable social features 
of grouping and permits the schools to 
provide a balanced and appropriate pro- 
gram for each child. 


Understanding How Children Learn 


If schools are to continue to fulfill the 
American goal, they must continue to 
provide for all the children of all the 
people. They must continue to provide 
special training in the creative fields of 
art, music, creative writing, and drama 
as well as the regularly recognized aca- 
demic fields and physical education. 
This type of balanced program is best 
suited to prepare children for maximum 
citizenship responsibilities and full, suc- 
cessful living. 

What does research tell us about in- 
dividual differences and how they can 
be met? Individual differences are the 
variations that exist among individuals 
grouped on any single measure or trait. 
Physical differences among individuals 
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are often obvious. Physical limitations 
are accepted by most persons, and no 
child would be expected to perform a 
physical feat which he obviously is not 
able to perform. Differences in mental 
ability have often been overlooked by 
the public but are now beginning to be 
better understood. 

There has been a tendency for schools 
to rely too heavily upon IQ as the sole 
measure of ability. IQ’s, as measured by 
tests, are composites of scores of various 
types of performances: memory, word 
fluency, perception of special relation- 
ships, quantitative thinking, and various 
reasoning exercises(4). Identical IQ’s in 
two individuals will not indicate identical 
strengths and weaknesses to do various 
tasks. Pupils differ one from another in 
any single ability, and any individual 
has differing abilities with respect to 
the various component parts which make 
up his aptitudes. 

Trait differences refer to the variations 
in different abilities possessed by an in- 
dividual. Therefore, grouping children 
on the single criterion of IQ overlooks 
the trait differences within an individual. 
IQ is only one measure of individual 
differences as related to ability to do 
school work. 

The areas of interest, attitudes, motiva- 
tion and drive also influence perform- 
ance. Each person visualizes himself as 
successful or unsuccessful in various 
roles. The child acquires many of his 
self concepts through experiences in vari- 
ous situations. As a child acts, persons 
react to him. If reactions toward him are 
favorable, he will tend to visualize him- 
self as successful in those situations. If 
the reactions toward him are generally 
unfavorable, he is apt to visualize himself 
as unsuccessful in those roles and there- 
fore will modify his own self concepts. 
The total of his actions and reactions 
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results in his own personality judgment 
of himself. It is known that a child’s 
feeling toward himself influences his 
achievement. 

Interest is also a strong factor in 
achievement. Tests of interest seem to 
indicate that young children are inter- 
ested in many things, and that as they 
grow older they become more selective 
and specialize in certain interests. There- 
fore, the development of interest seems 
to be a selective, elimination process 
rather than an expanding process(5). 
Interest is related to a person’s concept 
of himself in terms of the various roles 
he plays to his own satisfaction. As an 
example, a child who has unsuccessful 
experiences in music may reject music 
and may not include it as one of the areas 
of his interest. If, on the other hand, he 
has successful experiences in athletic 
events, he may develop an interest and 
specialize in this field of endeavor. 

Aspirations are related to the factors 
of self concept, interest, ability and ex- 
perience. Most children have a tendency 
to aspire high—that is, they are aware 
early in life of the positions in society 
which hold prestige. As they grow older, 
toward the end of the high school career, 
they may become relatively more real- 
istic in their aspirations and tend to set 
goals which they feel they have a chance 
of reaching. Children will tend to fix 
their occupational aspirations according 
to their background(2). Thus, two chil- 
dren of equal ability will aspire at dif- 
ferent levels. Motivations and aspirations 
are closely associated with success. Given 
a minimum ability, a child of lesser 
ability who is highly motivated often 
achieves more than a child of higher 
endowment who is not highly motivated. 

Understanding the nature of children 
and how they learn includes the knowl- 
edge that children differ one from an- 
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other in ability, in motivation, in self 
understanding, and in trait variability. 
Each child brings with him to each task 
a set of attitudes and drives. As these 
tasks are performed, he modifies his 
attitudes and motives, and adds to his 
fund of skills and knowledge. This is 
part of the learning process. 

Schools must organize their programs 
to capitalize on the curiosity of young 
children and their natural drives for 
success. Children come to school with 
many interests. These interests should be 
kept alive by providing broad oppor- 
tunities for their expression through read- 
ing, artistic expression, and achievement. 
Children should be given as many oppor- 
tunities as possible to develop wholesome 
self-respect through chances to succeed. 
As children mature, they will naturally 
withdraw their interest from some fields 
and refine and develop their interests in 
other fields(5). Good schools will per- 
mit children to keep many of their inter- 
ests alive and to develop a variety of 
these interests. 

Children who come from limited en- 
vironments have had little opportunity 
to visualize themselves in certain roles. 
They need broadening experiences which 
will provide them with new horizons. 

Children who have high IQ’s tend to 
excel in many subjects. On the other 
hand, trait variability within the individ- 
ual should be recognized. Some chil- 
dren of moderate general ability as 
measured by an IQ test, but who possess 
keen interest and diligent work habits, 
excel in fields beyond their normal ex- 
pectations. This is all to the good. Schools 
should not consider these pupils as 
“overachievers, since their motivation 
and attitudes are part of their composite 
ability to achieve. 

The total educational experience will 
assist each child to assess his own 
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strengths and weaknesses and help him 
to plan his own educational goals in later 
years. Thus each child can develop a 
wholesome self concept in harmony with 
his ability. This can be partially achieved 
through opportunities to participate with 
many different groups of children of 
varied abilities. 

A child who is always at the “top of 
his class” in academic work may find 
that he is less able in art expression, or 
only average in a special class for ad- 
vanced science or math instruction. An- 
other child who receives below average 
marks in academic subjects may excel 
in art expression. Wholesome self con- 
cepts are developed through experiences 
which challenge but offer opportunity 
for success. 


Research in Grouping Practices 


Methods and procedures should be de- 
veloped or refined to help teachers im- 
prove their observation and judgment in 
identifying the total capabilities of chil- 
dren. Principals can help their teachers 
in looking beyond obvious differences 
among children to other related factors 
which also make up the total of each 
child’s capacities. They will help teachers 
make opportunities and _ experiences 
available so that each child will develop 
and maintain a wholesome personality 
judgment in keeping with his potential. 

Research into the various methods of 
grouping—homogeneous_ vs. heteroge- 
neous—has not produced conclusive re- 
sults. The variables are numerous and 
hard to control. Research which reports 
favorable results for one method over the 
other usually is based on inadequate 
measures of achievement or is accompa- 
nied by inadequate controls of variables. 
It is generally concluded, however, that 
it is never possible by any method of 
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grouping to have a completely homoge- 
neous group of pupils even for a single 
activity. By grouping, the range of abili- 
ties can be narrowed. Research indicates 
that grouping for one activity will reduce 
heterogeneity in another activity only 
about 20 percent(2). To be effective 
grouping must be for a special purpose. 

Children will fall into clusters in their 
needs for instruction in certain skills in 
arithmetic; they will fall into other clus- 
ters for art. Indeed, some children vary 
so far from the norms that they seem 
seldom to be like other children in their 
instructional needs, yet each child has a 
need to associate with others of his own 
age. A balance is needed between group- 
ing for special activities and provision 
for association with others at many 
ability levels. 

Flexible grouping can probably be 
best achieved for young children, those 
in kindergarten through grade six, in 
the self-contained classroom. Special op- 
portunities in the talent fields or for re- 
medial work may be provided outside 
the regular classroom on a_ part-time 
basis by special teachers. 

Teaching is particularly adaptable to 
flexible grouping and individualized in- 
struction when a major portion of the 
pupil's learning experiences is organized 
around certain large themes or problems. 
Such an approach promotes use of a 
variety of materials, work in small 
groups, individual work, and total class 
projects with integration of a variety of 
subjects. and activities. At the upper ele- 
mentary level, such an approach is 
particularly adaptable in social studies, 
language arts, health, and science. Dif- 
ferentiated experiences may then be pro- 
vided in mathematics, science, and in- 
terest fields of art, music, industrial arts, 
and homemaking. Less formal school 
activities such as the school paper, clubs 
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and games will provide many oppor- 
tunities for pupils with special interests 
and abilities. 
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Small High School 
(Continued from page 172) 


Forty-eight of the 49 large high schools 
claimed to have in operation a guidance 
program whereas 34 of the 54 small 
schools claimed such a program. How- 
ever, when a guidance program was de- 
fined as requiring that at least one staff 
member be assigned at least one period 
per week to work on the program, 36 
large high schools and 10 small high 
schools met the test. When a guidance 
program was defined as requiring that 
at least one staff member be assigned at 
least one period per day to the program 
and recognizing that the staff member 
has no formal training in guidance, 19 
large high schools and five small high 
schools could claim the existence of a 
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program. When a guidance program was 
defined as requiring the assignment of 
at least one period per day of a staff 
member who possessed some formal 
training in guidance, 17 large high 
schools and five small high schools could 
report such a program. 

It is obvious that the large high schools 
could not claim a monopoly on guidance 
programs. Nevertheless, a distinct ad- 
vantage seemed to lie with the large 
high school in attempts to give the guid- 
ance process some structure through a 
guidance program. 


In summary, it is obvious that no pro- 
file can be constructed to fit all large high 
schools or all small high schools. How- 
ever, after studying every Ohio high 
school listing 500-700 pupils in grades 
9-12 and comparing certain educational 
aspects of those districts with an approxi- 
mately equal number of systematically 
selected districts with grades 9-12 enroll- 
ments of less than 200, certain distinc- 
tions tend to appear. 

In small high schools, according to the 
study, teachers receive lower salaries, 
have fewer years of experience and are 
less likely to hold graduate degrees when 
compared to their fellow staff members 
who serve large high schools. 

Taxable wealth per pupil tends to be 
a little less in districts with small high 
schools when compared with districts 
containing large high schools. If the 
school tax rate for operation is an index 
of a community’s educational effort the 
district of the small high school appears to 
make a little less effort than the district 
which includes a larger high school unit. 

Finally, in at least one area of pro- 
gram, namely guidance, the small high 
school has more difficulty freeing staff 
for guidance activities and is less likely 
to attract a qualified guidance person. 
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Wanted: Messengers! 


Swifter than horses 
Fleeter than men 
To carry my messages 
A Million Times Ten. 
Earth King’ 


ACCORDING to legend, this was the 
first skywriting to appear in the heavens 
above men. The Earth King was in dire 
need of reliable messengers to carry 
words of hope and reassurance to chil- 
dren of the North who were suffering 
from winter cold and who feared that 
spring would not come. 

The Four Winds responded immedi- 
ately to his call. The Earth King made 
clear to them that their mission was to 
visit the children of the Far North and 
by a gentle stirring of the air to let them 
know that winter’s icy grip upon their 
land was beginning to weaken. However, 
he neglected to brief them on coopera- 
tive action. Each was eager to serve well, 

‘ The story of the Earth King and his messen- 
gers was used by the writer more than twenty 
years ago in her work with primary children. 
She has no recollection of the author or the pub- 
lisher of the “legend” which for purposes of this 
column she has put into her own words. She is 
reasonably certain that the verse which intro- 
duces the story is in the original. For use of this 
and of the story itself she wishes to acknowledge 
her indebtedness. 

Eprror’s Note: The original story may have 
been written by Frank R. Stockton, though a 
search of his writings has not enabled us to find 
this particular story. 
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to gain prestige, to achieve honor in the 
eyes of the King. East Wind, West Wind, 
North Wind, South Wind—all rushed for- 
ward to carry the promise of spring. 
Their headlong rush, as is well known, 
created chaos, confusion, death and de- 
struction. The Earth King finally cor- 
nered them and lectured them severely 
on the perils of pride and impetuous 
haste. 

Once again he advertised across the 
heavens for messengers. Swifter than 
horses, fleeter than men came the swal- 
lows. They promised faithfully to per- 
form their discreet role as harbingers of 
spring. No talking about the good days 
ahead; no false hopes were to be given 
to children to mislead them into rashness. 
Off they flew, full of fine intentions. 

In due time the tiny do-gooders 
reached their destination. Such shock as 
they experienced when they saw the 
misery, the despair, and the pinched 
faces of children starved for warmth, 
sunshine and food! Promptly the swal- 
lows forgot caution, prudence, and obedi- 
ence to the Earth King. They began to 
chatter quietly among themselves about 
the good days to come. As the twittering 
grew more joyous, the secret was out. 
Spring was coming! The children rushed 
to their gardens, uncovered the tender 
plants resting comfortably under a bed 
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of leaves and snow. Suddenly without 
warning came an icy blast to blacken 
every seedling. 

This betrayal of confidence shattered 
the Earth King’s hope of finding mes- 
sengers of integrity. As he was sinking 
into despondency, he was roused by an 
translated freely, 
“We have come to serve you.” He could 
see nothing, he could touch nothing; 
but the message kept coming through, 
“We have come to serve you.” It took 
a long time for the King to recognize 
the strange voice of his new messengers, 
the persistent buzzing of electrons. Sud- 
denly the Earth King realized that here 
were servants who “swifter than horses, 
fleeter than men”’—would carry his mes- 
sage clearly and purely with no need to 
gain glory for themselves, no need to 
betray the King’s words with undisci- 
plined sentiment. So it was that in good 
time and with unparalleled accuracy, 
the Earth King spoke words of hope and 
reassurance to the children of the North. 


A Bright New Star 


Of late years the Earth King has again 
been concerned for the welfare of the 
children of men. As he considers calling 
once more his tireless servants, the elec- 
trons, his eye catches a bright new star 
beeping its way across the world. Here 
is a servant worthy of the Earth King’s 
hire to bear again messages of hope and 
reassurance to the children of the North, 
and not to these only, but to the children 
of the whole world who are in danger 
from a different kind of cold—the cold 
of exploitation and manipulation for ends 
not their own. He sees a technological 
society imposing pressures, creating anxi- 
eties, starving children of their right to 
childhood happiness. He is aware that 
the very young today may be as hungry 
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for freedom to grow and learn at their 
own rate as were the children long ago 
of the Far North for food and warmth 
and the promise of spring. He regrets the 
hasty decisions of adults who would ex- 
pose young children to the strange and 
foreign symbols of reading, of arithmetic 
and of foreign languages before they 
have had an opportunity to experience a 
wholesome rhythm of living. 

But what good will it do for the Earth 
King to send messages of hope to chil- 
dren in these circumstances? He cannot 
assure them that the cold will pass. This 
cold is not subject to the natural law 
which brings the spring back with the 
returning sun. To change this threaten- 
ing atmosphere, the King must influence 
the minds and hearts of men. He looks 
over the earth to discover who best 
among them can keep this frost from 
deepening and who has the power to 
redirect the forces that are lessening the 
chances for children to grow freely. 
Slowly, carefully he chooses the recipi- 
ents of his message: those teachers of 
the world whose thoughts are clear, 
whose faith is strong, and who have the 
courage to stand together for what they 
know to be true about growing and 
learning. 

Suddenly the trackers of Courier 1B 
are startled to hear a new message com- 
ing through. The code for quantitative 
data no longer applies; clearly the words 
are made for a different audience: 


O, Teachers of the world, do not retreat be- 
fore the pressures of the day: 

Believe in the right of children to enjoy their 
childhood 

Believe that a rich and strong society grows 
from the diverse talents of individuals 

Believe that children must understand their 
own problems and their own immediate 
life before they can reach out to under- 
stand the problems and lives of others 
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Believe that children must be saved from 
verbalism by giving enough depth of ex- 
perience and enough time to understand 
the meanings of which symbols are the 
outward and visible signs 

Believe that children learn for themselves 
and that much of this learning emerges in 
exploration freely entered into and freely 
allowed 

Believe that children need guidance from 
teachers who respect their uniqueness 

Believe that children grow best in a climate 
that provides equally for support, affec- 
tion, and intellectual stimulation 

Believe that a child’s school “. . . should be- 
gin in joy and end in wisdom. . . . Certain 
it is that the way of wisdom is the way of 
happiness.” * 

—MaRTHA BROCKMAN, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, San Fernando Val- 
ley State College, Northridge, California. 

* Ruby H. Warner. The Child and His Ele- 


mentary School World. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. © 1957. p. 126. 
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CONSERVATION 


Learning leads to learning in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


This is what makes Britannica Junior a unique teaching 
tool in elementary school. Each topic in Britannica Junior 
is designed not only to give a child information, but to 
challenge him to seek additional knowledge. 

Instead of leaving a child with an interesting but discon- 
nected fact, BJ relates and interrelates it. The more mean- 
ingful it becomes, the more stimulated he is to go further. 

Looking in the Ready Reference Index, he will find pro- 
nunciation, brief definition and reference for the complete 
article and subtopics. Cross-referencing within the articles 
serves to whet his appetite for learning even more. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only teaches valuable refer- 
ence skills, but also extends the understanding of the ele- 
mentary school child — helping him put different facts into 
a related whole. 





Bersaeacs arsex 


Write for your free teaching aid, “Money 
at Work”—designed to instill economic 
competence. Address: John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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Guidelines for Evaluating Core Programs 


CORE programs in general education 
have sought consistently to achieve a 
wider range of educational values than is 
normally ascribed to a curriculum char- 
acterized by a sharp separation of dis- 
ciplines. In clear contrast to such an ap- 
proach, some of the current proposals for 
the secondary schools seem to reflect 
quantitative requirements in class pe- 
riods and academic years in special sub- 
jects. Such proposals remind us of a con- 
tinuing need for emphasizing the broad 
behavioral goals of general education 
that are identified with core programs 
of the high school. 


Critical Areas 
of Behavioral Competence 


Recognizing this challenge, the Com- 
mission on Core Teaching of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development is currently engaged in a 
study designed to encourage evaluation 
in several areas of behavioral competence 
held significant as goals for general edu- 
cation. In designating its immediate role 
in the study, the Commission has as- 
sumed the task of preparing a series of 
guidelines to assist persons interested in 
evaluation of this kind. Although specific 
direction of activities has focused on the 
evaluative aspects of the problem, the 
scope of the current study could be inter- 
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preted to serve the additional ends of 
stimulating program development, ex- 
perimentation and theorizing about cur- 
riculum organization. 

The ultimate purpose of the Commis- 
sion’s study is to help determine the ex- 
tent to which core programs are achiev- 
ing four of the major goals implicit in 
general education. 

Specifically, the Commission is asking: 
How effective are core programs in.. . 

... developing skills and attitudes in- 
volved in critical thinking 

... helping students develop consistent 
value systems 

... establishing skills and understand- 
ings for social living, and 

... fostering the fullest development of 

students’ personalities? 
In this effort, Commission members hope 
to find what teaching-learning processes, 
resources, and organizing elements in the 
curriculum contribute most to achieving 
the goals under study. 

Steps taken by the Commission to ar- 
rive at a statement of proposed guide 
lines have included: 

1. Identification of four critical areas 
of learning of high priority in a core 
situation 

2. Analysis of these areas in terms of 
descriptive behaviors and specific as- 
sumptions related to curriculum experi- 
ences provided in the core 
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3. Examination of existing research in 
education for cues to profitable directions 
for study. 

The current stage of progress places 
its members at the point of formulating 
general and specific designs for assessing 
the core curriculum in respect to the 
selected areas of competence. Explora- 
tions in that direction have led to tenta- 
tive hypothesizing about such programs, 
an example of which is offered in the 
area of value acquisition. 


Toward Consistent Value Patterns 


One of the provocative avenues of 
studying the effectiveness of schools at 
all levels today has been the research on 
student values. The Commission’s inter- 
est in the problem centers particularly on 
finding ways to evaluate core situations 
as to their potential for helping students 
develop consistent value patterns. 


Current research on the problem sug- 
gests at least two major processes by 
which a student acquires his values 
Psychologists support the theory that the 
most significant process for acquiring 
values is that of identification with a per- 
sonality model who reflects certain 
values. For the student this model may 
be the teacher, a popular hero, a parent, 
or a member of his peer group. A second 
process, described by Louis Raths of 
New York University, is that of valuing; 
that is, an individual achieves his values 
through the experiences of discrimi- 
nating in the face of choices, through 
prizing, rejecting, and clarifying. 

Working from this conceptual frame- 
work, the Commission has hypothesized 
that students develop more consistent 
value patterns in classes (a) where there 
are increased possibilities for identifying 
with a teacher representing such con- 
sistency, or (b) where they have in- 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING 
Presents Its Thirty-ninth Yearbook 


EVALUATING STUDENT TEACHING 


A Forward Look at Theories and Practices 


An important contribution to the literature of teacher education, EVALUATING 
STUDENT TEACHING establishes the relationship between theories and practices 
in evaluation, presents pertinent research findings, suggests areas needing further 
study, and provides detailed descriptions of forward-looking practice in several 
Andrew D. Rippey of Fresno State College coordi- 
Included in the 288-page volume 
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creased opportunities for engaging in 
value clarification. In making an appli- 
cation to core programs one might in- 
quire whether or not the longer block of 
time with a given teacher, the broader 
scope of problems, and the situation of 
interaction or of establishing relation- 
ships between or among fields of knowl- 
edge do contribute to greater identifica- 
tion or to increased valuing by the stu- 
dent. 

Within these broad characteristics of 
a core program the investigator might lo- 
cate a range of experimental situations 
which would offer useful comparisons. 
For example, an interesting comparison 
could be made between those programs 
where the scope is defined rather nar- 
rowly by the fusion of language arts and 
social studies and those incorporating 
problem areas of wider interdisciplinary 
relevance. Furthermore, it would be pos- 
sible to study the significance of the ex- 
tended block of time for instructional 
improvement. 


While focusing its attention on the four 
areas mentioned, the Commission as- 
sumes that such programs will be eval- 
uated continually along more traditional 
lines, that is, on their effectiveness in 
helping adolescents achieve competence 
in subject matter. Omission of such goals 
in the current study is premised on a be- 
lief that sufficient evidence has already 
been collected on this concern by numer- 
ous investigators. Reviews of recent re- 
search involving comparative studies of 
core and departmentalized programs of 
general education indicate rather clearly 
that the more experimental programs are 
quite satisfactory in this respect. In sum- 
marizing pertinent research, Alberty con- 
cluded that “few significant differences 
in student achievement as measured by 
objective tests have been found between 
students in core programs and those in 
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other types of curricular organizations.” ! 

Most studies suggest that the compara- 
tive advantages of a core program over 
more fragmented approaches are seen 
primarily in the realization of the behav- 
ioral goals of general education. The 
Commission hopes to mark out more dis- 
tinctly the guide lines for evaluating core 
programs in these respects. 


—Vicror B. LAWHEAD, Assistant Dean, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana; and Chairman, ASCD Commis- 
sion on Core Teaching 

* Harold Alberty. “Evaluation of Core Pro- 
grams.” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 


Third Edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1960. p. 339. 





New Mathematics 
(Continued from page 167) 


dividual about organizational patterns 
and the joy of understanding. 

Testing of students who have com- 
pleted the new courses shows that the 
students score quite satisfactorily on 
standardized tests of computation and 
reasoning based on traditional materials. 
Reports of teachers hold almost unani- 
mously that the interest of students in the 
new mathematics is much greater than 
in the old. Too, it should not be inter- 
preted that “new” neglects the social 
applications. The “social” is interpreted 
more broadly as, for example, in the 
introduction to probability and also the 
many more applications in the sciences. 

The SMSG and Maryland 7th and 8th 
grade courses were written for all stu- 
dents in these grades. Experience with 
these courses to date seems to show that 
the same basic content and organiza- 
tion are appropriate for all ability and 
interest levels, when an appropriate ad- 
justment is made so that those of lower 
ability and interest can cover the ma- 
terial more slowly. 
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“BETTER LEARNING THROUGH NOTEMAKING” 


| = | GREGG 
| Gg Netdhan’ | NOTEHAND 


i =< by Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 


NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


e IMPROVES LEARNING 

e EXTENDS RETENTION 

e INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY 
through EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES of 








e LISTENING e READING e NOTEMAKING 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a new textbook integrating 
instruction in the techniques of making discriminate 
notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing sys- 
tem based on the simple Gregg alphabet...ideal for 
all academic and college-bound students. A compre- 
hensive Teachers’ Guide is available. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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Cwvriculun 
Developments 


Junior High School Years 


Many persons have had opportunities 
to learn the impressions, judgments and 
suggestions of James Bryant Conant con- 
cerning the American junior high school. 
Two important meetings served as set- 
tings for his reporting on this topic. These 
were the AASA meeting in Atlantic City 
and the NASSP convention in Portland, 
both in the current year. A final report 
has now been released.’ The new study 
is a natural sequel to his investigation of 
the American high school. 

Dr. Conant and his research team 
visited about 125 schools in 60 communi- 
ties in 17 states. They also received 300 
questionnaires from 200 communities in 
30 states. Great variations in conditions 
and practices were evident: with respect 
to curricular offerings, time schedules, 
classification of students, reading abili- 
ties, guidance practices, and the relations 
| of homes to the junior high school. Many 
will recall that Dr. Conant, at the NASSP 
convention, made tentative statements 
endorsing such matters as: departmen- 
talization of the eighth grade, with spe- 
cific subject requirements for all in 
grades 7 and 8, and with pupils grouped 
according to ability; special attention 

‘James Bryant Conant. Recommendations for 
Education in the Junior High School Years: A 
Memorandum to School Boards. Princeton, New 


Jersey: Educational Testing Service, October 
1960. 48 p. 50 cents. 
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Column Editor: Arthur Hoppe 


to the development of reading, science, 
and such extraclass activities as are edu- 
cationally valuable; libraries and guid- 
ance services sufficient to their great 
tasks, and homework appropriate to the 
field and to the pupil. 


A comparison of Dr. Conant’s final 
conclusions and recommendations with 
those he delivered tentatively in Port- 
land should intrigue particularly those 
students of curriculum most concerned 
with the junior high school. Here is an 
area of great concern to public and pro- 
fessional persons alike, an area of enor- 
mous opportunity and challenge. 


Block-Time Programs in New Jersey 


The Division of Curriculum and In- 
struction of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education investigated block- 
time and core-type programs in the New 
Jersey secondary schools.? Questionnaires 
were sent to all junior and six-year high 
schools in the state. Block-time or core- 
type classes were reported by 51 junior 
high schools (56 percent) and 15 six- 
year high schools (42 percent): a com- 
bination of 66 schools or 51 percent of 
the total. These data lend much en- 
couragement to those persons who value 
highly the general education of second- 


*See: The Secondary School Bulletin. Tren- 


ton, New Jersey: State Department of Educa- 
tion, March 1960. 
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ary school students. These facts are 
noteworthy as school people face wide- 
spread pressures for more specialized 
work in such areas as science, mathe- 
matics and language. 

In relation to core-type or block-time 
classes, the New Jersey situation reflects 
in various ways the national picture. A 
large majority of such classes appeared 
in the seventh and eighth grades and a 
few in the ninth. The most popular sub- 
ject combinations were language arts 
and social studies, usually for a block 
of two periods. The most troublesome 
obstacles related to the securing of ade- 
quately prepared teachers or to the nec- 
essary manipulation of the class schedule. 
School principals cited many advan- 
tages of this type of curriculum organiza- 
tion, such as: 


Teachers get to know pupils better. 

Guidance work is much facilitated. 

Individual differences are better served. 

Pupils are more secure. 

Cooperative and flexible planning are 
more easily achieved. 

Usage of teacher and pupil time is more 
efficient. 

Wider applications of knowledge and 
skills are possible. 

Better opportunities are available for co- 
operative evaluation. 


One-Teacher Schools 


Widespread concern has been ex- 
pressed for reasonable size in school cor- 
porations. Some readers, therefore, may 
be surprised to learn that the United 
States had nearly 24,000 one-teacher 
schools as recently as last year.* The total 
enrollment for these schools was nearly 
400,000 pupils: this involved 1.1 percent 


of all school children, and 1.8 percent of 


*See NEA Research Bulletin 38: 3-14, Febru- 
ary 1960. 
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all teachers. This is an extreme contrast 
from the situation of 40 years ago. Then 
there were 196,000 one-teacher schools, 
staffed by 31 percent of all teachers and 
enrolling 25 percent (five million) of all 
school pupils. 

This report of a recent survey by the 
NEA Research Division attempts to 
clarify many popular misconceptions 
about the one-teacher school. The report 
presents many data describing the na- 
ture and conditions of the teachers in 
such schools. These schools are not 
staffed with young unmarried women 
who have no college background; rather, 
the teachers are typically 45 years old, 
married, have two children of their own, 
two years of college or more, and at 
least ten years of teaching experience. 
Admitting that the one-teacher school 
may have serious limitations, the statis- 
tics of this survey support the needed 
concern for practical improvements in 
the personnel and educational programs 
they present. 


The Golden Conference 


The nature and the concerns of chil- 
dren and youth are generally recognized 
to be of profound importance to cur- 
riculum workers. A new wealth of in- 
formation in this area is being issued 
as a result of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. An album of LP records 
includes major addresses by President 
Eisenhower, Secretary Arthur Flemming, 
and ten authorities in such areas as fam- 
ily, delinquency, values, education and 
adolescence. Several publications offer 
the complete conference proceedings as 
well as separate digests, summaries of 
reports, and special papers. 

* White House Conference on Children and 


Youth, Publication Division, 330 Independence 
Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Several states have planned action to 
implement the recommendations of the 
White House Conference. In November 
Hawaii and Oregon held State Confer- 
ences on Children and Youth; Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, New Jersey and 
South Dakota have organized appro- 


priate committees or commissions to 
carry on needed activities in this vital 
area. 

Bulletins 


Your Science Fair, An Opportunity for 
Youth. Arden F. Welte, James Dimond 
and Alfred Friedl. Minneapolis: Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, 1959. 103 p. 
(Price not indicated. ) 

This is a very readable, well organ- 
ized, profusely illustrated “Guidebook to 
Successful Science Fairs.” It has four 
parts: the first two dealing with the 
“why” and the “what” of science fairs, 
the third with an elaborate description of 
the “how,” and the fourth with many 
samples of projects and reports consid- 
ered to be outstanding. Science fairs are 
held at the local, regional, state and na- 
tional levels. With the current high inter- 
est in science and the increasing number 
of science fair participants, this guide 
should prove to be particularly valuable 
to persons who have responsibilities in 
this area. 

Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Status of Block-Time Pro- 
grams in Michigan Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 426. Lansing: the Depart- 
ment, 1960. 36 p. 

Three years ago, State Superintendent 
Lynn M. Bartlett appointed a Commit- 
on Core and General Education, 
numbering 24 persons and chosen from 
public school and college personnel. This 
committee conducted a study that is re- 
ported in this bulletin. It surveyed 2,600 


tee 
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Individualized reading? 


Two new aids from the Center for 
School Experimentation, College of 
Education, The Ohio State University: 


“I Can Read It Myself!” Some 
Books for Independent Reading 
in the Primary Grades. Compiled 
and annotated by Frieda M. Heller. 
31 pages. Covers more than 300 
titles arranged according to three 
levels of difficulty. 

Exploring Independent Reading in 
the Primary Grades. By Esther 
Schatz, and others. 70 pages. Re- 
ports on problems of individualized 
reading as studied by able teacher- 
investigators. 

Price: $1.00 each 
Discounts on quantity orders. 


Publications Office 
The Ohio State University 
242 West 18th Avenue 
Columbus 10, Ohio 











school districts, contacting superintend- 
ents, and found that 536 had secondary 
schools and 229 (46 percent) had block- 
time programs. Within these districts, 298 
schools had block-time classes, and 46 
percent (140) of the schools were strictly 
junior high, while 54 percent encom- 
passed four other patterns of school or- 
ganization. Nearly 1,600 teachers were 
involved in these classes, more than 1,000 
of them in junior high schools. The report 
indicates that these data suggest a dou- 
bling in the number of schools offering 
such classes from 1953 to 1957. 

The report includes separate data col- 
lected from principals and from teach- 
ers involved in block-time programs. 
Rather wide efforts were made to orient 
faculty members to core, but very few to 
orient students or public. Nearly half the 
schools had staff planning one year or 
more before initiating the program. Op- 
position to block-time programs ap- 
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peared in only one-third of the schools; 
the great majority of faculty and admin- 
istrators reported favorably. The major 
obstacles were inadequately prepared 
teachers, scheduling problems, materials 
and time. 

Michigan followed the national pattern 
in other facets of core programs also. 
Most such programs occurred in the 
seventh and eighth grades; few in the 
ninth or higher. The great majority (70 
percent) of programs combined English 
and social studies. Fifty percent of the 
teachers had from three to ten or more 
years experience in block-time classes. 


New York City Board of Education. 
Operation New York, Report of the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Research, Curric- 
ulum Center. New York: the Board, 
1960. 117 p. ($1.00.) 

A group of educators set out to do 
something that would help teachers 
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utilize better the many resources in the 
natural environment of the City of New 
York. What they have produced is a re- 
search report well worthy of note. Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Director of the Bureau 
of Curriculum Research, indicates that 
the report suggests ways in which rocks, 
water, soil, plants and animals may be 
used to provide meaningful and enjoy- 
able experiences for boys and girls; that 
such a report can be a guide to many 
interesting earth forms. Attention is 
drawn to the immediate locale of the 
school, including excavations and even 
sidewalks and curbs. The forces of nature 
at work are also emphasized: for ex- 
ample, erosion in a vacant lot, or “flood 
areas” following a storm, or the decay of 
leaves into soil. Pupils are encouraged 
to study the interrelationships of all liv- 
ing things with their physical environ- 
ments. 

This research dispels completely the 
notion that “the City” has little to offer 
for environmental study save concrete 
and steel. Since there are literally thou- 
sands of “little environments” to be found 
within the City, the publication of this 
report is meant to stimulate many schools 
to carry out similar research to enrich the 
curriculum for their pupils. The New 
York group recognizes the potential of 
such studies as this for promoting im- 
portant learnings in the field of conserva- 
tion. The group developed this model 
with unique concern for scholarship, for 
participation in and grasp of procedures 
of production, for usefulness of the prod- 
uct, and for a high quality of learning 
experiences. 

This report will be particularly sugges- 
tive to science teachers in intermediate 
or junior high grades in large city schools. 


—ArTHUR Hoppe, Associate Professor 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
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How to Live Through Junior High 
School. Eric W. Johnson. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959. 
This book is a nontechnical, practical 

guide to understanding and working with 
the adolescent. While the author directed 
the discussion toward parents, teachers 
and school administrators may also find 
much of value in the book. 

The author draws upon his extensive 
experience with the adolescent and his 
parents, and upon the reactions to ques- 
tions asked of youngsters, to provide the 
ingredients for the book. He skillfully 
mixes these with humor to provide prac- 
tical advice. 

The reader will find the book humor- 
ous. At the same time, however, it may 
well increase his understanding of that 
perplexing individual—the junior high 
school pupil. 





—Reviewed by Roserr J. Stark, Di- 
rector of Secondary Schools, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. 


The Exceptional Child, A Book of 
Readings. James F. Magary and 
John R. Eichorn. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1960. 
562 p. 

Magary and Eichorn have sifted and 
sorted, edited and coordinated a large 
number (71 to be exact) of writings by 
specialists in education, psychology, so- 
cial work, rehabilitation and medicine 
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Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 


Contributors: 
Robert J. Stark 

C. Lewis Martin 
Robert F. Carbone 
Stuart A. Anderson 





into an excellent anthology concerned 
with helping the reader better to under- 
stand children who are exceptional. The 
editors emphasize by their discriminating 
selections that “it is the individuality of 
each child who is exceptional which re- 
quires stress.” The volume is truly con- 
cerned with the “child who has a handi- 
cap” rather than the “handicapped child.” 


This volume has much value for teach- 
ers and students. It is an efficient, time- 
saving way of reading original selections 
by outstanding specialists from the vari- 
ous fields related to the education of ex- 
ceptional children. 


Important trends or views in the edu- 
cation, rehabilitation and psychology of 
exceptional children are presented. 
Teachers and other workers in the spe- 
cial education field will be helped to a 
better understanding of the exceptional 
child, but will also be reminded that the 
child with a handicap is first of all a 
child. The articles are succinctly under- 
standable, and interestingly worded. The 
undergraduate student and the lay citizen 
will find many articles of interest in this 
volume. 

An ingenious correlation chart on the 
inside cover shows the relation of read- 
ings in the volume to a number of general 
texts on the psychology and education of 
exceptional children. These texts, to- 
gether with the book here reviewed, 
would form an excellent nucleus for a 
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special-education library in the local pub- 
lic school system, as well as within the 
teacher preparing institution. 

The articles in the anthology are co- 
ordinated so that the reader is taken from 
one selection to the next as smoothly 
as in a modern novel. The articles range 
from an interesting discussion of the “Ex- 
ceptional Child in Contemporary So- 
ciety,” to the “Child with Mental Retar- 
dation,” and include children with neuro- 
logical, orthopedic, visual, communica- 
tion, social-emotional, and/or cultural 
handicaps. Also included are articles 
about children with handicapping medi- 
cal conditions, children who are educa- 
tionally retarded and children who are 
gifted. The list of authors reads like a 
combination of headliners who have 
highlighted many programs at the Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children conferences 
during the past decade. 

For an overview of the total field of 
special education, or a practical compen- 
dium of good articles regarding excep- 
tional children, you should own this 
book. If you are a teacher or a student, 
this volume can improve your under- 
standing of all children. It belongs in 
your library, if you are to have a child, 
to know a child, to teach a child, or to 
understand a child. 

—Reviewed by C. Lewis Martin, Di- 
rector, LaGrange Area, Department of 
Special Education, LaGrange, Illinois. 
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Test Construction: Development and 
Interpretation of Achievement 
Tests. Dorothy Adkins Wood. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., 1960. 125 p. 


What does a raw score of 62 on an 
hour quiz in a history course mean? 
How should such a number be trans- 
lated into a letter grade? Is the true-false 
form likely to be as good as the multiple- 
choice? What are the arguments against 
the use of optional items? How can the 
scoring of objective tests be expedited? 

These and other questions provide the 
framework for this “brief, straightfor- 
ward, and understandable treatment of 
measurement techniques.” Following her 
own advice to test makers regarding 
economy in the use of language, the 
author presents an exceptionally concise 
statement on the planning, construction, 
and statistical treatment of evaluation in- 
struments. 

Early chapters devoted to the general 
nature of achievement tests, principles of 
measurement, and objective tests make 
this little book a valuable resource to 
test constructors at all educational levels. 
As the author rightfully points out, there 
is a “significant lag in the application of 
basic principles of psychological meas- 
urement” by elementary, secondary, and 
college teachers. These principles and 
the techniques for applying them are 
clearly presented here. Illustrative mate- 
rial on objective test items found in the 
appendixes provides the reader with an 
additional resource. 

The chapters on statistical treatment 
of test scores and on item analysis may 
severely tax the average reader’s com- 
prehension skills, largely because of the 
author’ sophistication in quantitative 
terminology. The final chapter on essay 
testing lacks the punch and conciseness 
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concerned with the junior high school grade level. 
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This publication contains many specific 
suggestions for realizing substantial 
economies such as the following: (a) 
adopt and put into use a standard mod- 
ule; (b) develop systemwide planning; 
(c) determine the educational program; 
(d) choose a good architect. The “21 
School Building Economies,” serve as ex- 
cellent guidelines in making value judg- 
ments about real economy. Nine concrete 
suggestions on how “To Get the Most for 
Your Money,” should help in making 
wise decisions on bonds. 

The Cost of a Schoolhouse discusses 
the various kinds of schools a community 
can build. It outlines: the best contem- 
porary thinking on program, design and 
construction; how to analyze and com- 
pare school costs; how to save money 
through wise employment of financial 
resources; long-range planning of school 
needs and the purchase of school sites; 
and, future trends in school design and 
construction. In addition, the study traces 


How the Junior High School Came To Be 
(Continued from page 147) 


tors was to the growth and development 
of the junior high school. 

In summary, many factors worked 
together to cause the inauguration and 
early success of the crusade to reorgan- 
ize secondary education. The original 
impetus for reorganization came from the 
colleges and was concerned with econ- 
omy of time and with college prepara- 
tion. Discussions about reorganization 
then began to broaden their base. Pro- 
posals for reorganization became linked 
with other school problems, such as the 
high rate of elimination and retardation. 
From psychology came further justifica- 
tion. The culture provided fertile soil 
for the seeds of reorganization whether 
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the evolution of the American school- 
house and reports on trends in school 
building in other lands. School boards 
will find this report especially useful as 
a guide to pinpoint for their voters ex- 
actly how their school building dollar 
will be spent, and why their proposed 
school may cost more or less than a 
similar school built recently in a neigh- 
boring community. 

The last chapter suggests that the 
school built today should anticipate ac- 
commodating tomorrow’s methods and 
content. Elementary and high school cur- 
riculum planners should find this chap- 
ter of particular interest. The EFL pub- 
lication concludes with 17 observations, 
suggestions and warnings for those who 
will be responsible for the school build- 
ings of tomorrow. 


—Reviewed by Stuart A. ANDERSON, 


Assistant Superintendent, Niles Town- 
ship Community High Schools, Skokie, 
Illinois. 


planted by college presidents, by public 
school administrators, by psychologists, 


or by professional educators. So the | 


movement to reorganize secondary edu- 
cation, coming at a propitious time, 
prospered. 

The junior high school may not have 
been all that many hoped it would be. 
It may never have proved itself on some 
counts, yet it has achieved marked suc- 
cess in its relatively brief history. Many 
new educational practices and ideas have 


been tested in the junior high school. | 


More experimentation is in the offing, 
as glimpses of the future are beginning 
to come into clearer focus. The junior 


high school story is then an unfinished | 
one; but its success to date augurs well 4 


for the future. 
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An invitation. Each December we in 
the editorial office turn systematically to 
the total membership for counsel and 
help. We need your assistance in plan- 
ning future issues of the journal and 
future yearbooks and booklets. If you 
are a member, you will receive a letter 
of invitation that is addressed to the en- 
tire membership of the Association. In 
this letter we ask you to give special 
thought to one or two areas of concern 
or interest that you believe should be 
reflected in the journal or some other 
ASCD publication. Your ideas and com- 
ments, briefly stated, should then be 
mailed to this office. 

Your reply will be included in the 
findings of our annual comprehensive 
survey. Results of this survey are used 
by the ASCD Publications Committee 
as it studies needs and makes plans fo1 
the future. The Committee works during 
the annual ASCD conference to identify 
areas that should be represented in the 
journal and other Association publica- 
tions during the coming year and, in the 
case of yearbooks and booklets, during 
the next several years. 

This should serve both as a reminder 
to you and an assurance. We remind 
you that it is important for you to take 
the time and thought needed to give a 
careful and prompt response to this in- 
vitation. Our assurance is given that your 
response, along with that of other mem- 
bers and friends of the Association, will 
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be brought to the attention of the Pub- 
lications Committee. This group is 
charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the needs of our membership and of 
the profession in relation to ASCD pub- 
lications and of drawing up and recom- 
mending to the Executive Committee 
plans for future publications. 

Now may we invite you, as a reader 
of the journal, to send us your own ideas 
as to the areas or concerns that should 
be treated in the journal or in some other 
ASCD publication in the near future? 
We will welcome such a response from 
you. 


New and forthcoming. Issued in 
October was the new ASCD booklet, 
The Self-Contained Classroom, edited by 
Edith Roach Snyder. This publication, 
written by Dr. Snyder and several of 
her colleagues in Michigan at the request 
of the Association, presents the case for 
the self-contained classroom organiza- 
tion at the elementary school and junior 
high school levels. Of considerable in- 
terest have been the comments of edi- 
torial writers and reviewers in news- 
papers and periodicals since the release 
of this title. 

Now being readied for its January 8 
publication date is the ASCD 1961 
Yearbook, Balance in the Curriculum. 
Planned and written by a committee 
under chairmanship of Paul Halverson, 
of Syracuse University, this volume will 
present a discussion-in-depth of the 
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issues and problems involved in any 
approach to achieving or maintaining a 
so-called “balance” in the curriculum. 

Next booklet publication of the As- 
sociation will be Human Variability and 
Learning, under editorship of Walter 
Waetjen. This publication is based on 
the scholarly papers presented during 
the Fifth Curriculum Research Institutes, 
sponsored by ASCD in cooperation with 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 


Rendezvous with history. Possibly 
coincidence, certainly of personal interest 
to your editor, are the locale of his vaca- 
tion of the past summer and a recent 
trend in his leisure reading. Two weeks 
spent in the vicinity of Portland, Maine, 
were memorable for the beauty of the 
Casco Bay area, and for a pervading 
sense of our historical and cultural heri- 
tage. Visits by bus to Kennebunkport, 
to Pemaquid Point, and to Bangor, 
Maine, and to Littleton, New Hampshire, 
in the White Mountains, gave renewed 
interest and meaning to the accounts of 
colonial history and of the American 
Revolution. 

High light of the Maine days was a 
visit with Mary Hazell, former executive 
secretary of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Curriculum (one 
of the parent organizations of ASCD), 
at her home on Bailey Island, a most 
picturesque and historic spot. Also visited 
briefly were Mr. and Mrs. Frank Houd- 
lette, of Bridge Farm, Dresden Mills, 
Maine. Mrs. Houdlette was formerly edu- 
cation consultant with the American As- 
sociation of University Women, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

General topic of the editor’s summer 
reading seemed to be “history” or “cul- 
tural heritage.” Some of the titles were: 
Trending into Maine, by Kenneth W. 
Roberts; A Stillness at Appomattox, by 
Bruce Catton; D Day: The Longest Day, 
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by Cornelius Ryan; Drive to Victory, by 
Robert S. Allen. 

Also pleasant and instructive was a 
reading of the several “North Star Books,” ' 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. “Good history makes good reading,” 
is the theme of these volumes. They are 
especially suitable for young people of 
junior high school age. Titles read and 
enjoyed are: Washington and the Revo- 
lution, by Lynn Montross; Thoreau of 
Walden Pond, by Sterling North; Robert 
E. Lee, by Jonathan Daniels; Jenny Lind 
Sang Here, by Bernardine Kielty; Around 
the World with Nellie Bly, by Emily 
Hahn; Down the Colorado with Major 
Powell, by James Ramsey Ullman; The 
First Northwest Passage, by Walter 
O'Meara; and Ticonderoga, the Story of 
a Fort, by Bruce Lancaster. Sterling 
North is General Editor of the series. 
The typography and style are excellent. 
Commendable is the series’ insistence on 
careful research by its distinguished au- 
thors and illustrators. Are we “teaching,” 
or transmitting, the values that have 
made us great? The answer is affirmative, 
if books of this quality are available to 
young people. 

Notable exception to the “history and 
cultural heritage” trend was a deeply 
savored reading of Becoming: Basic Con- 
siderations for a Psychology of Person- 
ality, by Gordon W. Allport (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1955, 101 ’ 
p.). 


Our greetings. So much for summer 
reminiscence. Now the holiday season 
approaches, and our thoughts go out 
to our readers, contributors, friends : 
throughout the land. Our greetings and 
good wishes to each of you from each 
of the headquarters staff! 


—Rosert R. Leeper, Editor, Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
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Register now for the 


961 ASCD Conference 
Chicago, Illinois 


March 12-16, 1961 
Headquarters Hotel: Conrad Hilton 


“Curriculum Frontiers in the ’60’s” 


General Sessions 


speakers: Arthur W. Foshay, Theodore Kreps, James B. Conant, 
James H. Robinson 


Assemblies 


panels discuss topics of general interest 


Job-Alike Groups 


people with similar positions meet together 


Area Meetings 


presentations are made in areas related to the conference theme 


Discussion Groups 


specialized topics within the above areas are considered in small groups. 


Complete information available from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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GRADUATE EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Bernard Berelson, Columbia Univer- 


sity. Carnegie Series in Higher Educa- 
tion. 352 pages, $6.95. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 


By R. K. Bent and H. H. Kronenberg, 
The 


both of the University of Arkansas. 
McGraw-Hill Curriculum and Methods in 
Education Series. Ready in March, 1961. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
GUIDEBOOK 


By Philip L. Lewis, Chicago Board of 
Education. Ready in January, 1961. 


READING IN YOUR SCHOOL 


By J. Roy Newton, New York State Col- 


lege for Teachers. 304 pages, $5.95. 


CAREERS IN EDUCATION 


By Richard Wynn, Columbia University. 
307 pages, $4.95, Text Edition. 





GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


By John J. Corson, McKinsey & Company, 


Inc. The Carnegie Series in American 


Education. 209 pages, $5.50. 
TEACHING FOR CRITICAL THINK- 
ING: With Emphasis on Secondary 
Education 

By C. Burleigh Wellington and Mrs. Jean 


Wellington, Tufts University. Ready in 
January, 1961. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
Some Foundations, Techniques 
and Processes of Program 
Administration 


By E. G. Williamson, University of Minne- 


sota. Ready in January, 1961. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING, 
Third Edition 


By G. Max Wingo, University of Michi- 
gan; and Raleigh Schorling. McGraw- 
Hill Curriculum and Methods in Educa- 


tion Series. Ready in January, 1961. 


Send for on-approval copies 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 


330 West 42nd St. 









INC. 


New York 36, N. Y. 











